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Salary  settlement  for  faculty,  librarians 
introduces  supplementary  merit  pool 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Faculty  members  and  librarians  will 
get  a retroactive  economic  increase 
of  3.5  percent  including  benefits  of 
.17  percent  for  the  current  year  and 
3.5  percent  including  benefits  of 
.28  percent  for  1985-86.  The  regular 
PTR  (progress  through  the  ranks) 
scheme  will  apply  for  both  years.  In 
addition,  for  1985-86  there  is  to 
be  a supplementary  merit  pool  of 
.5  percent. 

Among  the  new  benefits  agreed  on 
are  an  improved  dental  plan  and  an 
expansion  of  research  leave  for 
librarians. 

If  the  University  is  able  to  process 
the  1984-85  increase  quickly  enough, 
the  June  pay  cheques  will  contain  a 
lump  sum  that  represents  the  eco- 
nomic and  PTR  increases,  less  the  two 
percent  interim  portion  received  last 
winter,  and  will  also  reflect  the  higher 
base  salary  on  which  subsequent  in- 
creases are  calculated.  Assuming 
administrative  deadlines  can  be  met, 
July  pay  cheques  will  reflect  salary 
levels  for  the  1985-86  year,  with 
economic,  PTR  and  merit  increases. 

There  will  be  no  retroactive  in- 
creases for  overload  teaching  in 
1984-85.  For  1985-86  the  increase  for 
overload  teaching  will  be  3.5  percent. 

The  Council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA) 
agreed  to  the  proposal  at  its  meeting 
May  14,  and  the  (Governing  Council 
approved  it  May  16. 

“This  is  a good  settlement  for  the 
University,”  said  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president  (research  and  government 
relations)  and  head  of  the  administra- 
tion’s negotiating  team,  “but  there  is 
some  pain  in  it  for  both  sides.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  two  parties  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  them.  The  fact 


that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this 
together  is  a measure  of  the  deter- 
mination of  both  UTFA  and  the  admin- 
istration to  achieve  a voluntary  settle- 
ment without  third-party  intervention.” 
Said  Rob  Prichard,  dean  of  law  and 
a member  of  the  administration’s 
negotiating  team:  “We  are  pleased  to 
have  a settlement  reached  through  a 
collegial  process  without  outside  ar- 
bitration. The  salaries  are  fair  and 
competitive.  The  PTR  system  has  been 
retained,  and  a supplementary  merit 
plan  has  been  added  to  further 
recognize  quality  of  performance.” 

In  agreeing  to  the  terms  set  out  by 
mediator  Martin  Teplitsky,  both  sides 


A vigorous  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  negotiation  highlighted 
President  George  Connell’s  presenta- 
tion of  the  facility  salary  and  benefits 
package  to  Governing  (Council  last 
Thursday. 

“lam  pleased  to  report  that  I think 
the  key  objectives  which  I had  hoped 
to  achieve  on  your  behalf  have  been 
achieved,”  Connell  told  Council.  “I 
think  we  have  a package  which  pro- 
cures fair  compensation  for  faculty 
and  librarians.  It  will  likely  maintain 
our  competitive  position  relative  to 
other  Canadian  universities.” 

The  president  reaffirmed  his  convic- 
tion that  negotiation  was  by  far  the 
best  means  of  achieving  satisfaction 


acknowledge  that  the  faculty  associa- 
tion is  not  altering  its  position  on  en- 
titlement to  “catch-up”  as  defined  by 
the  Burkett  award  of  1982,  nor  is  the 
administration  giving  up  its  stand  that 
a shift  in  emphasis  from  across-the- 
board  increases  to  merit  pay  is  to  be 
desired.  But  these  two  years,  at 
Teplitsky’s  suggestion,  are  being 
treated  as  a temporary  period  when  it 
is  not  practicable  to  resolve  such 
issues.  Provincial  guidelines  recom- 
mended the  restriction  of  overall  in- 
creases, including  merit,  to  five  per- 
cent for  1984-85  in  the  public  sector, 
and  the  provincial  treasurer,  Larry 
Grossman,  suggested  that  increases  in 


for  both  sides,  and  said  the  benefits  of 
having  achieved  a negotiated  settle- 
ment now  may  extend  into  the  future. 
He  thanked  all  the  participants  in  the 
talks  for  their  efforts,  complimenting 
“the  quality  of  process  on  the  side  of 
the  faculty  association”. 

After  outlining  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  (see  story  this  page  and 
text  of  mediator’s  proposal  on  page 
five)  Connell  discussed  its  implications 
for  the  financial  health  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Elaborating  on  a memorandum 
distributed  to  Council  members,  he 
noted  that  the  University’s  deficit  as 
of  April  30  was  $750,000.  The  excess 
salary  expenditure  necessitated  by  the 
settlement  will  amount  to  $2,350,000 
over  the  budgeted  amounts  for  1984-85 
and  1985-86  combined,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  approximately  $3  million  by 
April  30,  1986.  “You  may  wish  to 
regard  this  as  simply  a one-time-only 
cost,”  Connell  told  Council,  referring 
to  the  added  expenditure  for  the  past 
and  current  fiscal  years. 

The  memorandum’s  estimate  of 
further  yearly  additions  to  the  deficit 
of  $1. 3-million  is  based  on  the  “rather 
simple-minded  notion”  that  income 
and  all  other  budgetary  expenses  will 
remain  the  same  in  1986-87  as  in 
1985-86,  continued  Connell.  Under 
these  terms,  to  restore  a balanced 
operating  budget  in  1986-87  would  re- 
quire a similar  yearly  reduction  in 
spending.  “Naturally,  in  designing 
that  budget  we  will  have,  to  take  into 
account  what  increases  in  income  we 
can  look  forward  to  and  where  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures  might  be 
feasible.” 

The  president  added  that  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities 
had  informed  the  University  of 
1985-86  grant  levels  on  Wednesday. 

U of  T’s  recommendation  to  the 
ministry,  via  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  that  a funding 
“floor”  be  introduced  to  the  allocation 


the  public  sector  for  1985-86  should  be 
no  more  than  three  percent. 

“Given  the  current  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  we’re  still 
coming  out  from  the  shadow  of 
restraints,  the  association  got  a 
reasonable  settlement  and  one  that 
protects  our  long-term  interests,”  said 
Peter  Dyson,  president  of  UTFA. 
UTFA  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  at 
least  4.2  percent  plus  PTR  for  the  cur- 
rent year  and  a cost  of  living  increase 
equal  to  the  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  between  July  1984  and 
July  1985.  It  also  asked  for  continued 
restoration  of  salaries  eroded  by  past 
Contimoed  on  Page  2 


scheme  was  not  accepted.  (See  story 
p.  10)  This  is  unfortunate,  said 
Connell,  but  it  at  least  eliminates  one 
uncertainty  in  the  1985-86  revenue 
prospects.  Two  that  remain  are  enrol- 
ment levels  and  fee  income. 

Connell  said  he  leaned  strongly  to  a 
moderate  response  to  the  new  salary 
expenditures  that  would  involve 
reviewing  the  1985-86  budget  for 
possible  cuts  and  increased  revenues 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Before  Connell’s  motion  to  approve 
the  salary  settlement  was  put  to  a 
vote,  teaching  staff  member  William 
Callahan  asked  for  the  average  value 
of  salary  increases  earned  through  the 
progress-through-the-ranks  (PTR) 
scheme.  Across  the  entire  faculty 
base,  answered  research  vice- 
president  David  Nowlan,  2.75  percent 
in  1984-85  and  2.69  percent  in 
1985-86,  though  these  figures  disguise 
a great  deal  of  variation  between  in- 
dividuals in  different  salary  levels. 

The  settlement  was  approved,  as 
was  another  part  of  the  package 
presented  as  a separate  motion  earlier 
in  the  meeting  — the  voluntary  early 
retirement  plan  for  faculty  and 
librarians.  In  his  presentation,  William 
Broadhurst  emphasized  that  the  major 
objective  of  the  plan  was  faculty 
renewal,  and  it  differed  little  from  the 
program  introduced  in  1983  (and 
subsequently  repealed  through  a 
grievance  by  the  faculty  association). 
Callahan  commented  that  a plan 
operating  at  such  a small  scale  — 33 
people  having  taken  advantage  of  it  — 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  signifi- 
cant impact  on  faculty  renewal. 

Another  major  item  on  the  agenda 
was  the  package  of  changes  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  Governing  Coun- 
cil committees,  as  recommended  by 
the  working  group  on  delegation  of 
authority  chaired  by  Council  vice- 
chairman  William  Birt.  Describing  the 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Lecturer  draws  protests 


About  35  demonstrators  gathered  in  front  of  UC  Friday  afternoon  to  protest  the  lecture 
appearance  of  the  US  psychologist  Arthur  Jensen  as  part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Philosophy  & Psychology.  Jensen  is  known  for  his  belief  that  the  intelligence  of 
blacks  and  whites  differs  in  kind  due  to  different  genetic  endowments.  Inside,  his  lecture  on 
the  function  of  the  “g”  factor  as  a determinant  of  intelligence  proceeded  without  incident, 
though  Jensen  faced  some  tough  comments  and  questions. 


Negotiating  process  worked  weii, 
pieased  president  tells  Council 


Mediation 

Continued  from  Page  1 

inflation.  (The  CPI  from  April  1984  to 
April  1985  was  about  3.7  percent.) 

“lam  fully  satisfied  that  this  pro- 
posal represents  the  most  that  the 
University  may  agree  to  pay  volun- 
tarily and  the  least  that  the  faculty 
association  may  agree  to  accept  volun- 
tarily,” said  Teplitsky’s  proposal.  “I 
am  sure  that  in  considering  this  pro- 
posal that  all  parties  recognize  that  a 
settlement  will  strengthen  their  rela- 
tionship and  that  another  arbitration 
at  this  time  will  not.  It  is  not  a time  for 
‘winners’  or  ‘losers’.” 

Among  the  innovations  incorporated 
into  the  settlement  is  the  supplement- 
ary merit  plan,  which  is  to  be  funded 
largely  by  interest  payments  on  the 
retroactive  portion  of  the  settlement. 

Faculty  members  and  librarians  have 
not  in  recent  years  received  merit  pay 
in  addition  to  PTR.  The  supplementary 
merit  pool  is  not  intended  to  detract 


from  the  merit  principles  of  the  PTR 
system  but  to  recognize  exceptional 
performance  such  as  the  publication  of 
an  important  manuscript,  receipt  of  a 
major  teaching  award  or  consistently 
outstanding  contributions  over  a 
number  of  years.  A department’s  total 
merit  pay  is  to  be  divided  into  .18  per- 
cent, which  stays  in  the  salary  base  and 
.32  percent  of  one-time-only  money. 
These  proportions  will  not  necessarily 
be  reflected  in  an  individual’s  merit 
pay.  The  component  that  is  one-time- 
only  money  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
recognizing  exceptional  performance 
in  1984-85,  while  the  base  salary  com- 
ponent is  intended  to  be  used  for 
addressing  exceptional  merit  over  a 
number  of  years. 

PTR  is  assessed  according  to  schol- 
arly activities,  professional  skill  and 
service  to  the  University.  PTR 
increases  for  the  current  year  are  to 


reflect  performance  in  1982-83  as  well 
as  1983-84  for  those  who  were  pre- 
vented by  provincial  legislation  from 
receiving  merit  pay  in  1983-84  because 
their  salaries  were  over  $35,000.  Since 
it  is  a flat  dollar  scheme,  junior  faculty 
members  and  librarians  with  lower 
salaries  will  receive  proportionately 
higher  percentage  PTR  increases  than 
their  senior  colleagues. 

Increases  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians  for  1984-85  and  1985-86  will 
be  according  to  the  table  below. 

The  settlement  figures  are  above  the 
amounts  budgeted  for  by  the  Univer- 
sity, but  Nowlan  said  he  hopes  they 
will  not  have  an  impact  on  already 
approved  divisional  budgets.  In  the 
1984-85  budget,  a five  percent  in- 
crease for  salary  and  benefits  was 
budgeted  for,  and  in  the  1985-86 
budget,  an  increase  of  three  percent 
plus  PTR. 


David  Askew,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
said  UTSA  has  asked  for  an  increase 
of  nine  percent  or  $2,150,  whichever  is 
greater,  plus  merit.  Surprised  that  the 
faculty  settlement  was  not  higher,  he 
observed  that  the  momentum  that 
started  with  the  Burkett  report 
appeared  to  have  been  stalled  by  two 
subsequent  years  of  government 
restraints.  “The  further  you  get  from 
the  award,  the  less  weight  an  argu- 
ment for  catch-up  carries.”  He  noted 
that  the  1984-85  settlement  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians  is  higher  than 
the  4.1  percent  increase  received  by 
the  administrative  staff  if  PTR  is 
counted  at  2.7  percent.  “We  are 
looking  for  at  least  an  equivalent  deal 
over  the  two  years.” 


Increases 


(1)  Faculty  1984-1985  1985-1986 


Base  Salary  $ 

Across- 

the-Board 

PTR  Unit 

Benefits 

Across- 

the-Board 

PTR  Unit 

Supple- 
mentary 
Merit  Pooh 

Benefits 

1984- 85  <58,500 

1985- 86  <60,450 

3.33% 

$1,575 

.17% 

3.22% 

$1,630 

.5% 

.28% 

1984- 85  >58,500 

1985- 86  >60,450 

3.33% 

$ 900 

.17% 

3.22% 

$ 930 

.5% 

.28% 

Senior  Salaries 

1984- 85  >74,260 

1985- 86  >76,730 

Discretionary 
increases  in 
accordance  with 
senior  salaries 
policy 

.17% 

Discretionary  increases  in 
accordance  with  senior 
salaries  policy 

.28% 

(2)  Librarians 

1984- 85  <38,350 

1985- 86  <39,600 

3.33% 

$1,105 

.17% 

3.22% 

$1,145 

.5% 

.28% 

1984- 85  >38,350 

1985- 86  >39,600 

3.33% 

$ 490 

.17% 

3.22% 

$ 510 

.5% 

.28% 

FACTS  ON 

HAIR 

TRANSPLANTS 

A hair  transplant  is  the  only  permanent  method  of  hair 
replacement  — simply  put  — through  hair  distribution. 
Hair  follicles  are  taken  from  the  prime  donor  areas  — 
the  sides  and  back  of  your  head,  then  transplanted  into 
the  receptor  (bald/thinning)  area,  by  means  of  an 
electric  punch. 

Each  graft  is  guaranteed  100%  in  writing  to  grow  hair. 

It  is  the  most  natural,  gradual  method  of  hair 
replacement,  since  it  is  your  own  hair  growing  again, 
in  an  otherwise  bald/thinning  area. 

A local  anaesthetic  is  used,  and  this  is  the  only 
discomfort  you  will  be  aware  of.  The  European  method 
involves  no  bandages  — there  are  no  after  effects. 

If  your  appearance  is  of  importance  to  you, 
then  we  can  be  of  service.  For  your  free  consultation 
please  call: 

CHASE  HAIR  TRANSPLANT  AND 
COSMETIC  SURGERY  CENTRES 

360  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

SUITE  204,  TORONTO  (416)  921-2135 

Better  Business  Bureau 

Hair  transplants  are  tax  deductible. 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 

changes,  Birt  said  increased  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  standing  commit- 
tees was  proposed,  with  revised  bylaws 
indicating  when  committee  decisions 
were  final  and  when  they  must  be 
reviewed  by  Council.  There  would  be 
reduced  overlapping  of  responsibility 
among  committees;  some  increased 
authority  is  explicitly  delegated  to 
administrators,  and  more  might  result 
from  other  changes.  Birt  said  that 
with  more  decisions  being  made  at  the 
committee  level,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  apprise  Council  members  of  such 
decisions. 

The  only  discussion  of  this  arose  in 
response  to  an  amendment,  moved  by 
teaching  staff  member  Mike  Uzumeri 
and  seconded  by  fellow  teacher 
Kenneth  McNeill,  proposing  that  the 
six  non-voting  assessor  members  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  — 
the  deans  of  engineering,  arts  and 
science,  medicine,  graduate  studies, 
and  the  principals  of  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  — be  made  ex-officio  voting 
members.  Few  votes  in  the  committee 
are  close,  said  Uzumeri,  but  should 
such  a situation  arise,  the  opinion  of 
these  experienced  administrators 
would  be  most  helpful.  In  response  to  a 
question  from  Broadhurst,  Connell 
said  the  restriction  of  the  president’s 
freedom  to  select  assessors  entailed  by 
the  amendment  was  not  a constraint 
that  concerned  him.  Broadhurst  then 
said  he  felt  more  research  was  needed 
on  the  Uzumeri  proposal  — his  was  one 
of  three  abstentions  in  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  successful.  The 
main  motion  on  the  changes  in  terms 
of  reference  was  also  approved. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  presi- 
dent’s report,  Connell  turned  the  floor 
over  to  business  affairs  vice-president 
Alexander  Pathy,  who  discussed  the 
capital  grants  from  the  province  to  the 
University  for  1985-86.  A total  of  $40 
million  was  made  available  to  Ontario 
universities  this  year,  said  Pathy,  in- 
cluding $29.5  million  in  BILD  funds, 
only  $10.5  million  in  regular  grants, 
and  an  additional  $10  million  for 
undergraduate  equipment.  U of  T has 
received  $6.5  million  in  BILD  money 
for  the  Natural  Resources  Centre,  for 
which  the  University  should  be 
grateful,  said  Pathy.  However,  the 
$3.3  million  in  regular  funding  is  no 
improvement  over  grants  in  earlier 
years. 

“The  total  amount  of  regular  capital 
funds  — the  money  universities  rely  on 
for  repairing  and  renewing  the 
physical  plant  — has  not  increased 
since  the  early  1970s,”  Pathy  con- 
tinued. “That  amount  was  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  most  pressing  needs 
then,  and  it  is  woefully  inadequate 
now.” 


Pathy  also  noted  that  the  province 
did  not  respect  the  University’s 
ordering  of  capital  projects  according 
to  importance,  granting  some  given 
lower  priority  than  others  which  were 
rejected.  “In  a climate  of  under- 
funding,  the  establishment  of 
priorities  takes  on  heightened  impor- 
tance. It  is  therefore  distressing  to  see 
that  the  province  does  not  permit  the 
University  to  make  its  own  difficult 
choices  of  how  to  slice  a very  thin  pie.” 

A round  of  hearty  table-thumping 
greeted  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  Provost 
Frank  lacobucci  (see  page  six). 

Other  matters  approved  were: 

• an  increase  of  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council  incidental  fees  on  the 
St.  George  campus  from  $17  to  $20, 
starting  in  1985-86 

• Phase  IV  of  the  Erindale  College 
Residences  project,  providing  for  ex- 
ternal financing  of  up  to  $2,225,000 

• expansion  of  the  U of  T Press 
Downs  view  facility,  with  maximum  ex- 
ternal financing  of  $1.2  million 

• the  appointment  of  Professor  James 
F.  Keffer  as  vice-provost,  professional 
faculties,  and  Janice  Oliver  as  assis- 
tant vice-president,  faculties  and  ad- 
ministrative systems,  both  effective 
July  1.  (See  page  six). 


Geography  prof 
elected  to  Council 


Professor  John  Galloway,  Department 
of  Geography,  has  been  acclaimed  in 
the  Governing  Council  by-election  for 
Teaching  Staff  Constituency  ID.  Prof. 
Galloway’s  term  begins  immediately 
and  continues  until  June  30,  1987. 


Correction 


In  an  article  in  the  May  6 Bulletin  on 
an  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
campaign  to  cut  down  on  the  use  of 
alcohol  by  university  students,  we 
reported  that  Hart  House  pubs  did  not 
operate  under  the  U of  T canteen 
licence.  In  fact,  the  rooms  in  Hart 
House  used  for  student  pubs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  University’s  canteen 
licence;  however,  they  operate  without 
the  participation  of  U of  T Beverage 
Services.  Events  in  the  Gallery 
Common  and  Dining  Room  are  under 
their  own  licence,  but  this  area  is  not 
used  for  pubs. 
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Honorary  degrees  at  Spring  Convocation 


U of  T will  award  degrees  to  approx- 
imately 7,500  students  at  13  Spring 
Convocation  ceremonies  this  year. 
Eight  honorary  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred. Recipients  are: 

• Murray  Bernard  Koffler,  chairman 
of  Shopper’s  Drug  Mart  and  Koffler 
Stores  Ltd.  He  will  address  the  grad- 
uates of  pharmacy,  nursing  and  den- 
tistry on  June  7 at  2.30  p.m.  Koffler’s 
commitment  to  U of  T has  grown  from 
his  student  days  at  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  to  his  appointment  on 
Governing  Council  and  most  recently 
to  his  personal  contribution  for  the 
new  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
at  214  College  St.,  which  will  open 
officially  in  September. 

Koffler  is  a director  of  more  than  20 
corporations  and  institutions  and  a 
founder  of  the  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  the  Canadian  Council  for  Native 
Business.  Among  his  honours  are  the 
B’nai  B’rith  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews  Humanitarian 
Award,  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Israel’s  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
and  the  Order  of  Canada. 

• David  L.  Johnston,  principal  of 
McGill  University.  He  will  address  the 
Convocation  for  graduate  degrees  on 
June  10  at  2.30  p.m.  Johnston  studied 
at  Harvard,  Cambridge  and  Queen’s, 
acquiring  an  LLB  at  the  latter  two  uni- 
versities in  1965  and  1966  respec-. 
lively.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to 
McGill  in  1979,  he  taught  law  at 
Queen’s  and  U of  T and  was  dean  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. He  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1980.  The  author 
of  several  books  on  business  law, 
Johnson  has  served  on  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  and  is  a public 
governor  of  the  Montreal  Exchange.  A 


Murray  B.  Koffler 


Next  Bulletin 


The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  June  10.  The 
deadline  for  editorial  submissions 
is  Friday,  May  31.  The  deadline 
for  Events  taking  place  June  10 
to  June  24  is  Monday,  May  27. 


Daphne  Odjig 


leader  in  the  Canadian  academic  com- 
munity, he  is  cited  for  bringing 
“a  sense  of  cohesion  and  common  pur- 
pose” to  McGill. 

• Gordon  M.  MacNabb,  president  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council.  He  will  address 
graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  on  June  12  at 

2.30  p.m.  MacNabb  is  former  deputy 
minister  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines  & Resources.  In  this  year  of  the 
centenary  of  the  U of  T Engineering 
Society,  he  is  being  recognized  for  his 
“inspiration  to  all  scientists  and 
engineers  in  Canadian  universities”. 
Instrumental  in  developing  the 
NSERC  five-year  plan  to  obtain 
improved  research  funding,  he  also  in- 
troduced the  University  Research 
Fellowship  program  which  enables 
young  researchers  to  remain  in 
Canada. 

MacNabb  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Supplies  Allocation  Board, 
president  of  Uranium  Canada  Ltd.,  a 
director  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  and  Canadian  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Engineering  Board.  He 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1954  and 
studied  engineering  at  Carleton 
College,  Ottawa.  He  has  been 
honoured  with  doctorates  from  six 
other  Canadian  universities. 

• Oscar  Peterson,  composer  and 
pianist.  He  will  address  graduates 
from  the  Faculties  of  Music  and 
Education  June  14  at  10.30  a.m.  As  a 
soloist,  and  with  his  trio,  Peterson  has 
performed  around  the  world,  on  stage 
and  television.  His  best  known  com- 
positions are  “Canadian  Suite”  (1963) 
and  “African  Suite”  (1979).  Born  in 
Montreal,  Peterson  attended  the 
Montreal  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  is 
president  of  Regal  Recordings  Ltd. 
and  honorary  president  of  the  Toronto 
Jazz  Club.  Among  his  awards  are  12 
Down  Beat  awards  for  year’s  best  jazz 
pianist;  12  Playboy  awards  for  best 
musician’s  musician;  the  Golden  Disc 
Award  (Japan);  the  Toronto  Civic 
Medal;  and  the  Order  of  Canada 
(1972). 

• Daphne  Odjig,  artist.  She  will 
address  graduates  of  New,  Innis  and 
Woodsworth  Colleges  June  17  at 

2.30  p.m.  Odjig  is  an  internationally 
recognized  artist  who  has  fought  for 
recognition  for  Indians  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  She  has  done  work  for  Expo  ’70 
in  Japan;  El  A1  (the  Israeli  airline);  and 
Ottawa’s  Museum  of  Man  and  has  ex- 
hibited in  galleries  across  Canada.  The 
numerous  books  she  has  illustrated  in- 


clude her  own  series  of  10  Indian 
legends  for  children.  She  is  a founding 
member  of  the  Professional  Native 
Indian  Artists  Association  Inc.,  and 
received  the  Eagle  Feather  Award  from 
the  Elders  of  her  own  Wikwemikong 
Band  in  1978.  She  received  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Medal  in  1977. 

• Norman  F.  Jewison,  film  director 
and  producer.  Jewison  will  address 
commerce  and  Victoria  College  grad- 
uates on  June  18  at  2.30  p.m.  Jewison 
has  continued  his  connection  with  his 
alma  mater,  Victoria  College,  by 
establishing  an  annual  film  lectureship 
in  cooperation  with  the  arts  and 
science  cinema  studies  program.  A 
filmmaker  “deeply  concerned  with 
humanist  values  ...and  the  crucial 
issues  of  modern  time”,  Jewison  began 
his  career  on  campus  in  student 
theatre  productions.  Following  work 
in  Canadian  and  US  television,  he 
joined  Universal  Studios  and  went  on 
to  win  international  acclaim  for  such 
films  as  In  the  Heat  of  the  Night, 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  And  Justice  for 
All  and  A Soldier’s  Story.  He  has 
received  nine  Academy  Awards  and  26 
nominations.  He  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  by  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  was  named 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1982. 

• Jean  Casselman  Wadds,  former 
High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Economy.  She  will 
address  graduates  of  University  and 
Trinity  Colleges  on  June  19  at 

10.30  a.m.  Wadds  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  MP  from  Grenville- 
Dundas  in  1958  and  was  national 
secretary  of  the  Conservative  party 
from  1971  to  1975.  As  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London  from  1979  to  1983, 
she -helped  guide  the  repatriation  of 
the  Canadian  Constitution.  She  is  cited 
for  contributions  to  Canada  and  her 
public  service  activities,  which  set  an 
example  “in  opening  up  new  paths  for 
women”.  Wadds  received  her  BA  from 
University  College  in  1940. 

• Guido  Calabresi,  Sterling  Professor 


of  Law  at  Yale  University  and  member 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Legal  Studies.  He  will  address 
graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 
St.  Michael’s  College  on  June  21  at 

2.30  p.m.  Calabresi  has  been  involved 
with  the  University  of  Toronto’s  law 
faculty  in  developing  the  law  and 
economics  program  and  in  building 
close  links  with  Yale’s  law  school.  He 
is  co-founder  with  Professor  Ronald 
Coase  of  the  law  and  economics  move- 
ment in  legal  scholarship.  His  books. 
The  Costs  of  Accidents,  Tragic  Choices, 
and  A Common  Law  for  the  Age  of 
Statutes,  reflect  his  scholarship  as  a 
renowned  legal  theorist.  He  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  attending  Oxford  in 
1955  prior  to  receiving  his  LLB  from 
Yale  law  school  in  1958.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  Connaught  Special 
Research  Program  in  Legal  Theory 
and  Public  Policy  and  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  linking  the 
disciplines  of  economics  and  manage- 
ment studies  with  law.  In  1979,  Notre 
Dame  University  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree. 


Jean  Casselman  Wadds 


PLS  Towneley  Cycle  first 
North  American  presentation 


The  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS)  will 
present  the  first  full-scale  North 
American  production  of  the  Towneley 
Cycle  of  Medieval  Mystery  Plays  the 
weekend  of  May  25  and  26.  Twenty- 
seven  drama  groups  from  across  the 
continent  will  take  part  in  this  free 
event,  to  take  place  on  the  Victoria 
College  campus  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 


From  the  Creation  to  the  Last 
Judgement,  the  Towneley  Cycle  por- 
trays the  biblical  “circle”  of  human 
history  in  a series  of  27  short  plays. 
Named  after  the  family  that  owned  the 
manuscript  at  the  time  of  its 
rediscovery,  the  Towneley  Cycle  is 
thought  to  have  been  written  some- 
time in  the  early  15th  century.  Its  per- 
formance would  have  constituted  both 
a great  religious  celebration  and  a 
major  community  event  of  the  warmer 
season. 

The  PLS  production,  presented  in  a 
modern  English  adaptation  so  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  the  general 
public,  will  be  as  historically  authentic 
as  possible  in  all  other  aspects.  The 
play  will  be  performed  outdoors  on 
multiple  stages  set  in  the  round  in  the 
Vic  quadrangle.  There  will  also  be  an 
Old  English  fair,  with  a variety  of 
crafts  and  food  on  sale,  and  the  public 
is  invited  to  come  and  go  as  it  likes 
throughout  the  weekend. 

A two-part  symposium  on  the  text 
and  aspects  of  the  Toronto  production 
will  be  held  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings  at  7.30  p.m.  in  room  3 of 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
Admission  is  also  free. 
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Blackburn  appointed  university  librarian  emeritus 


Robert  Blackburn,  who  was  chief 
librarian  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  27  years,  has  been  appointed  uni- 
versity librarian  emeritus. 

The  position  was  created  in  response 
to  suggestions  from  many  members  of 
the  academic  community  including 
Brian  Land,  director  of  the  Legislative 
Library,  research  and  information  ser- 
vices, Ernest  Sirluck,  former  dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
former  president  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  Claude  Bissell,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Katherine  Packer,  former  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science,  Bertha  Bassam,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Library  School,  Noah  Meltz, 


director  of  the  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations,  and  Marilyn  Sharrow,  chief 
librarian. 

In  1982,  Blackburn  received  the 
Canadian  Library  Association’s 
highest  honour,  the  Outstanding 
Service  to  Librarianship  Award.  He 
had  previously  been  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  the  Centennial  Medal, 
and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Silver  Jubilee 
Medal. 

Blackburn  came  to  U of  T in  1947  as 
assistant  librarian  to  Stewart  Wallace. 
When  Wallace  retired  as  chief 
librarian  in  1954  Blackburn  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  post,  which  he  held 
until  December  1981,  serving  under 


six  of  the  12  presidents  U of  T had  had 
since  its  beginning  in  1850.  He  over- 
saw the  growth  of  the  central  collec- 
tion to  the  ninth-largest  among  North 
American  academic  libraries,  the  move 
to  the  Robarts  Library  in  1973,  and 
the  creation  of  computerized  library 
catalogues. 

In  addition  to  editing  a joint 


catalogue  of  serials  in  Toronto 
libraries,  Blackburn  has  consulted  on 
encyclopedia  projects,  prepared  briefs 
to  government  on  behalf  of  library 
associations,  contributed  articles  to 
professional  journals  and  published 
poems  and  short  stories.  Since  his 
retirement  he  has  been  writing  a 
history  of  the  University  Library. 


Fundraising  heips  continue 
German  studies  professorship 


Commhtee 


The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
April  16, 1985 

• recommended  that, 
beginning  in  the  1985-86 
winter  session,  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  fee 
be  increased  from  $17  to  $20 
on  the  St.  George  campus 
and  from  $17  to  $19  at  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale.  (The 
higher  St.  George  fee  will 
allow  funding  for  another 
staff  person  for  the 
Downtown  Legal  Services) 

• the  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs)  reported  on 
a provincial  task  force  report 
on  equal  opportunity  in 
athletics.  The  report  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to 
the  human  rights  code  that 
would  allow  a female  student 
to  grieve  if  an  institution 
provided  an  athletic  oppor- 
tunity for  males  without  a 
comparable  provision  for 
females.  He  said  U of  T had 
followed  the  principle  en- 
dorsed by  the  report  in 
intramural  programs  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  would 
support  a review  at  the  inter- 
collegiate level 

• approved  residence  rates 
for  the  three  campuses  and 
residence  food  service  rates 
for  the  St.  George  campus 
for  1985  summer  session  and 
1985-86  winter  session.  The 
assistant  vice-president  (per- 
sonnel and  central  services) 
reported  that  Food  Services 
had  entered  into  a new 


catering  contract  which 
would  provide  a greater 
return  to  the  University. 
Almost  all  the  food  services 
on  the  downtown  campus 
were  under  one  contract 
covering  about  $5  million  in 
sales.  Although  there  had 
been  many  start-up  prob- 
lems, the  level  of  service  was 
now  satisfactory.  The  Uni- 
versity expected  to  retire  its 
long-time  food  service  deficit 
in  three  years.  The  contract 
had  provided  $90,000  in  new 
equipment  and  furnishings  in 
1985-86,  allowing  the  Uni- 
versity to  upgrade  its 
facilities 

The  Business  Affairs 
Committee  — April  17, 1985 

• concurred  with  planning 
and  resources  that  Phase  IV 
of  the  Erindale  College 
residences  be  approved.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at 
$2,585,000.  All  four  phases 
will  begin  to  break  even  on  a 
cumulative  basis  in  1988.  The 
project  would  be  financed  by 
borrowing  $2,225,000  from 
external  sources,  with  the 
remainder  coming  from  an- 
cillary surpluses  at  Erindale 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  planning  and 
resources  that  U of  T Press 
be  allowed  to  expand  its 
warehouse  for  its  order 
operation.  The  $1.2  million 
cost  of  the  project  would  be 
repaid  in  eight  years  and  the 
order  operation  would  break 
even  in  two  year 


• recommended  an  amended 
Governing  Council  banking 
resolution  that  increases 
borrowing  authority  from 
$2  million  to  $5  million,  re- 
flecting adjustment  for  infla- 
tion since  1976 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  planning  and 
resources  that  the  voluntary 
early  retirement  program  for 
faculty  and  librarians  be 
approved 

• approved  the  ancillary 
operating  budgets  for  the 
year  ending  April  30, 1986 
and  the  1985-86  capital 
budgets.  The  vice-president 
(business  affairs)  told  the 
committee  he  had  formed  a 
working  group  to  consider  an 
amended  policy  on  surpluses 
earned  by  the  ancillary 
operations  and  would  bring 
forward  recommendations 
next  year.  Proposals  would 
also  come  forward  next  year 
for  residence  improvements 
and  additions,  and  for  a 
revised  business  structure 
for  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press. 

The  warden  of  Hart  House 
told  the  committee  the  in- 
crease in  the  grant  to  Hart 
House  of  $139,00  for 
1985-86,  was  to  be  phased  in 
over  two  years,  in  light  of  the 
low  level  of  increase  of  the 
University’s  operating  grant. 
The  grant  covers  heat,  elec- 
tricity, maintenance,  in- 
surance, and  warden’s  salary 
and  expenses 


The  Visiting  Professorship  of  German 
and  European  Studies,  established  five 
years  ago  with  funds  from  the  West 
German  government,  will  continue  for 
a second  five-year  period  thanks  to 
more  than  $50,000  in  contributions 
from  several  German  firms  operating 
in  Canada  and  two  Canadian  corpora- 
tions closely  identified  with  German- 
Canadian  business  interests.  The 
professorship  is  filled  each  year  by  a 
noted  West  German  scholar  in  the 
fields  of  history,  economics  or 
economic  history,  political  science  or 
government.  The  sixth  appointee,  for 
the  1985-86  academic  year,  will  be 
Professor  Gustav  Schmidt  of  Ruhr 
University,  a political  scientist 
specializing  in  international  relations 
and  contemporary  history. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the 
professorship,  the  West  German 
government  paid  the  incumbent’s 
salary  and  travel  costs,  while  U of  T 
contributed  overhead  and  benefit 
costs.  The  University  also  provided  a 
housing  subsidy  and  a small  travel 
allowance  for  visiting  other 
universities. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  second  five- 
year  agreement,  the  German  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  bear  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  the  professorship,  while 
U of  T’s  portion  will  be  increased 
significantly.  Funds  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  University  to  help  with 
its  share  of  the  financing  by  BMW 
Distributors,  Volkswagen  Canada 
Ltd.,  Commerzbank,  Deutsche  Bank, 
Gerling  Global,  Degussa,  Dresdner 
Bank,  Deutsche  West  Landes  Bank, 
CAE  Industries  Ltd.  and  Spar 


Recommended  dinii^ 


MASA 

Knler  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  wliich  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efricient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  l-'ive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  leriyaki.  shahu  shabu,  or  yoseiiabe  as  the  mam 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  ol  seatoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  Aml-.s,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Stteci  West, 
977-9519.  Noon-2^30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon. -hi  . Sat.  5 

p.ni.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ★★★★ 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

M'chi 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents ate  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner  a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
Amh.x,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1  303.  Noon-2;30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-l  ri.  Sal.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


Aerospace  Ltd.  Fundraising  was  done 
by  Ernst-Gunther  Koch,  German 
consul-general,  and  Andrew 
Kniewasser,  president  of  the 
Investment  Dealers  Association,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Private  Funding. 

Professor  Schmidt  is  well  known  for 
his  study  of  international  relations 
between  the  two  world  wars.  His 
major  book  on  appeasement  politics, 
published  in  German  in  1981,  will  soon 
appear  in  English  translation.  Schmidt 
will  be  a member  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  a visiting 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  will  teach 
in  the  departments  of  history  and 
political  science. 

Schmidt,  46,  was  born  in  Berlin  and 
studied  at  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin,  University  of  Munster,  London 
School  of  Economics  and  St.  Antony’s 
College,  Oxford.  He  has  been  a visiting 
professor  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 


U of  T tours 
begin  in  June 


The  annual  summer  walking  tours  of 
the  historic  buildings  on  the  front 
campus  of  U of  T begin  June  3. 

The  free,  hour-long  tours,  conducted 
by  student  guides,  run  Monday  to 
Friday  at  10.30  a.m.,  12.30  and 
2.30  p.m.  through  Aug.  30.  Special 
tours  in  French  and  tours  for  groups 
can  be  arranged  by  calling  in  advance. 
For  more  information  on  the  tours  call 
978-2103  or  978-6564.  After  June  3, 
the  number  is  978-5000  during  regular 
office  hours. 
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In  the  matter  of  mediation  between  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  pro- 
posal of  mediator  Martin  Teplitsky 

The  parties  selected  me  as  a mediator- 
fact-finder.  The  fact-finding  function 
carries  with  it  a prohibition  against  the 
making  of  recommendations.  How- 
ever, paragraph  8 of  Article  6 permits 
the  mediator  to  make  a confidential 
recommendation  for  settlement. 

I have  concluded  that  such  a pro- 
posal by  me  may  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  a settlement.  This  proposal 
shall  be  kept  in  confidence  by  the 
negotiating  teams  and  the  committees 
to  whom  they  report.  It  is  not  to  be 
made  public  without  my  consent  in 
writing.  My  consent  will  not  be  forth- 
coming without  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  each  party  to  its  release.  To 
avoid  prejudice  to  either  party,  I will 
expect  to  be  notified  by  Friday, 

May  3rd,  1985,  of  each  negotiating 
team’s  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
recommend  this  proposal  to  their  prin- 
cipals for  settlement.  I will  not  disclose 
who  accepted  or  rejected  the  proposal. 
If  both  parties  accept  it,  it  will  be 
brought  to  their  principals  with  a 
recommendation  for  acceptance. 
Herewith  the  proposal; 

198U-1985 

P.T.R.  — in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  parties 


Garden  party 
celebrates 
women’s  centenary 

A garden  party  luncheon  to  honour  the 
centenary  of  the  admission  of  women 
to  U of  T will  be  held  May  31  at 
93  Highland  Ave.,  the  official 
residence  of  President  George 
Connell.  Admission  is  $25,  a portion  of 
which  will  go  to  the  Women’s 
Centenary  Fund  for  scholarships, 
visiting  lecturers  and  library  im- 
provements. (Receipts  will  be  issued 
for  additional  contributions  only.) 

The  party  will  be  held  from  noon  to 
2.30  p.m.  To  receive  an  invitation, 
telephone  978-4352. 


Across  the  Board 

increase  (including  .17 

increase  in  benefits)  3.50  percent' 

1985-1986 

P.T.R.  — in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  parties 

Across  the  Board 
increase  (inclusive  of 
.24  benefits  and  .04 

research  leave)  3.50  percent^ 

Merit  PooP  .50  (approximately) 

1.  The  overload  stipends  which  form 
part  of  the  cost  base  will  be  increased 
by  3.5  percent  effective  July  1,  1984. 
However,  the  retroactive  payments 
thus  generated  will  be  placed  in  a 
merit  pool  for  1985  — 1986  (see  Foot- 
note #3). 

2.  The  across  the  board  increase  in 
1985  — 1986  will  not  be  applied  to  the 
overload  stipend.  The  total  dollars 
generated  by  applying  3.50  percent  to 
the  overload  portion  of  the  cost  base 
will  also  be  placed  in  the  merit  pool  for 
1985  — 1986  (see  Footnote  #3). 

3.  The  merit  pool  which  is  to  be 
distributed  at  the  departmental  level 
consists  of  the  following  components: 

(a)  interest  on  retroactive  payments. 
The  cost  is  approximately  .2  percent. 

(b)  the  retroactive  payments  on  the 
overload  stipend  for  1984-1985 
approximately  .12  percent; 

(c)  the  payment  in  lieu  of  the  across 
the  board  increase  on  the  overload 
stipend  for  1985-1986  approximately 
.12  percent  (see  Footnote  #2); 

(d)  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  off, 
an  additional  .06  percent,  for  a total  of 
.5  percent,  subject  to  adjustments  as 
aforesaid. 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the 
exact  amounts  in  any  of  3(a),  (b)  or  (c), 

I will  determine  it. 

The  negotiations  between  the 
parties  have  been  hard  fought.  Each 
negotiating  team  has  forcefully  set 
forth  its  views  on  the  issues.  Both 
teams  consider  that  these  issues  raise 
matters  of  important  principles.  I 
refer  in  particular  to  “catch-up”  and 
to  “merit  pay”.  Naturally,  the  issue  of 
compensation  generally  involves  a 
serious  question  of  principle. 

In  my  opinion,  both  parties  should 
properly  consider  these  years  as  a 
period  of  “temporizing”,  a time  when 


Chief  librarian  resigns 


Marilyn  Sharrow,  appointed  chief 
librarian  for  a seven-year  term  from 
Jiily  1982,  has  resigned  to  take  up  a 
post  as  university  librarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis.  She 
came  to  U of  T after  three  years  as 
director  of  libraries  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba. 

An  acting  chief  librarian  will  be 


appointed  to  take  over  from  the  date 
of  Sharrow’s  departure,  July  31,  until 
a replacement  is  found. 

U of  T has  had  only  three  other  chief 
librarians:  H.H.  Langton,  who  served 
from  1892  to  1923,  Stewart  Wallace, 
who  served  for  the  next  31  years,  and 
Robert  Blackburn,  who  served  from 
1954  to  1981. 


Margeson  wins 
Scarborough  teaching  award 


This  year’s  Scarborough  College 
teaching  award  will  go  to  English  pro- 
fessor John  Margeson.  Margeson,  who 
retires  from  the  college  this  spring, 
was  chosen  for  his  outstanding  ability 
in  all  areas  of  classroom  instruction 
and  will  receive  the  award  at  Convoca- 
tion on  June  13. 

According  to  one  of  his  former 


graduate  students,  now  a colleague  on 
faculty,  Margeson’s  “excellence, 
dedication  to  his  field  and  commitment 
to  his  students  set  the  standards  for 
the  rest  of  my  academic  life” . 

Scarborough’s  teaching  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  college’s  alumni 
association  and  students’  council  and 
is  awarded  annually. 


it  is  not  practicable  to  resolve  the 
ongoing  issues  the  “Burkett”  award 
raised  or  the  question  of  increasing  the 
“merit”  component  through  a reduc- 
tion in  the  across  the  board  increase. 
For  the  1984-1985  year.  Bill  HI  with 
its  five  percent  guideline  is  in  place. 
Whatever  one’s  views  of  this  legisla- 
tion may  be,  it  represents  never- 
theless, both  a political  fact  and  an 
economic  reality.  The  1985-1986  pro- 
posal includes  P.T.R.  and  an  across  the 
board  increase  of  3.50  percent  (on  the 
I hope  not  too  optimistic  assumption 
that  the  C.P.I.  will  continue  its  fall) 
and  a merit  pool.  The  merit  pool  has 
been  created  by  a number  of  items 
which  I have  identified  and  meets  the 
Administration’s  request  for  a merit 
pool  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Faculty’s  request  for  a productivity 
increase. 

Because  the  basic  premise  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  is  a temporizing 
settlement,  both  parties  undertake 
that  its  acceptance  will  be  without 
prejudice  to  their  respective  positions 
on  the  question  of  “catch-up”  or 
“merit”.  This  settlement  will  not 
subsequently  be  argued  as  either 
reflecting  any  “catch-up”  or  as 
evidence  of  any  change  by  the  Faculty 
Association  in  its  position  as  to  entitle- 
ment to  “catch-up”  as  defined  by  the 
“Burkett”  award  or  that  merit  pools 
should  not  be  created  from  funds 
necessary  to  provide  an  across  the 
board  increase  equal  to  the  rise  in  the 
C.P.I.  Similarly,  the  settlement  will 
not  be  asserted  as  a basis  for  arguing 


that  the  University  has  either 
acknowledged  the  validity  or  propriety 
of  the  “Burkett”  award  or  withdrawn 
its  position  on  the  issue  of  merit  pools, 
namely,  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
reduce  the  across  the  board  increase  to 
a level  below  the  rise  in  the  C.P.I.  and 
to  use  the  funds  thus  freed  up  to  form 
a merit  pool.  Finally,  the  settlement 
will  not  be  relied  on  as  a departure 
from  the  Association’s  position  that 
the  minimum  across  the  board  in- 
crease each  year  should  be  the  rise  in 
the  C.P.I. 

I am  fully  satisfied  that  this  proposal 
represents  the  most  that  the  Univer- 
sity may  agree  to  pay  voluntarily  and 
the  least  that  the  Faculty  Association 
may  agree  to  accept  voluntarily.  In  my 
respectful  opinion  this  proposal  fairly 
accommodates  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  both  the  Faculty  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. I am  sure  that  in  considering 
this  proposal  that  all  parties  recognize 
that  a settlement  will  strengthen  their 
relationship  and  that  another,arbitra- 
tion  at  this  time  will  not.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  “winners”  or  “losers”. 

Lastly,  I want  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  both  committees.  Their  dedica- 
tion, co-operation  and  generally  good- 
natured  acceptance  of  an  often  ill- 
tempered  mediator,  is  appreciated  by 
me. 

Respectfully  proposed, 

Martin  Teplitsky,  Q.C. 

•May  2,  1985 
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university  of  toronto  computing  services 

• 42  CRTs!! 

• 13  DIABLOs 

(letter  quality  terminals) 

•20  300  BAUD  MODEMS!!! 

• CARD  READERS!!!!!  LINE  PRINTERS!!!!! 

• Assorted  electronic  components!! 

• Assorted  DEC  QBUS/UNIBUS  boards 

•COMPLETE  DEC  PDF  11/23  SYSTEM 
— 2 RLOls  (5Meg)  removable  hard  disks 
— 2 RXOls  (type)  floppy  disk  drives 

May  24  — July  1 

(Preview  May  24, 10  a.m.  - 4 p.m.) 

Sandford  Fleming  Building,  Room  SF4306 

* Prices  are  subject  to  negotiation.  Priority  will  be  given  to  pur- 
chases made  through  U of  T appropriation  accounts. 

FOR  DETAILS,  CONTACT  JOE  LIM,  978-4693!!! 


Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting  978-4967 

General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing  978-6875 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support  978-8701 
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Appomtmenis 


Provost’s  term 
extended 

Professor  Frank 
lacobucci’s  term  as  vice- 
president  (academic)  and 
provost  has  been 
extended  from  July  1 , 
1986  to  June  30,  1989. 
lacobucci,  former  dean  of 
law,  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  1 983.  The 
extension  was  approved 
by  Governing  Council 
May  1 6. 


Keffer  named  vice-provost, 
professional  faculties 


Professor  James  Keffer  has  been 
appointed  vice-provost,  professional 
faculties,  for  a five-year  term  from 
July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1989.  He 
succeeds  Professor  Roger  Wolff,  who 
is  to  become  dean  of  management 
studies. 

Keffer,  52,  a professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  received  his  bachelor’s, 
master’s  and  doctoral  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Before 
joining  the  University  in  1964  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  Keffer  worked  as  a 
research  engineer  for  Canadian 
General  Electric  and  Ontario  Hydro. 
He  became  an  associate  professor  in 
1966  and  a full  professor  in  1973. 

From  1980  to  1984  he  was  associate 
dean,  physical  sciences  division,  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Keffer  has  served  on  more  than  25 
University  committees  during  his 
career  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Research  Board  since  1979. 

His  research  interests  include  the 
structure  of  turbulent  flows  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  alternate  fuels  for  inter- 
nal combustion  engines.  Since  1979  he 
has  been  director  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Mechanical  Engineering 


Engine  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory.  He  acts  as  reviewer  for 
several  journals  and  has  done  exten-, 
sive  consulting  work  with  industry  and 


government. 


See  And  Be  Seen 
Without  Reflection 


Supercote  99  Improves  your  Vision 
and  your  Appearance 


he  latest  thin  film  technology,  as  used  in  the 
photographic,  electronic  and  aerospace  industries, 
is  now  utilized  to  produce  the  most  efficient  anti- 
refection coating  for  your  ophthalmic  lenses. 

SUPERCOTE  99,  a four  layer  multicoating,  is 
evaporated  onto  both  surfaces  of  the  lens  in  a high 
vacuum  process.  It  becomes  an  itegral  part  of  the 
lens  and  is  therefore,  as  durable  as  the  substrate  it 
is  applied  to. 

SUPERCOTE  99  is  a vital  component  of  your  eye 
glass  prescription,  which  increases  light  transmis- 
sion, eliminates  reflections  and  thus  maximizes  op- 
tical efficiency  of  prescription  eyewear. 

SUPERCOTE  99  not  only  heightens  visual  acuity 
and  colour  perception,  but  also  improves  the 
cosmetic  appearance  of  your  glasses. 


IMPERIAL 

OPTICAL 

CANADA 


Xerox  executive  to  be  new  assistant 
vice-president,  facilities  and 
administrative  systems 


Janice  Oliver,  42,  general  manager  of 
the  finance  division  of  Xerox  Canada 
Inc.,  will  become  the  University’s  first 
assistant  vice-president,  facilities  and 
administrative  systems,  on  July  1. 
Oliver,  who  vUll  report  to  business 
affairs  vice-president  Alexander 
Pathy,  will  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
trative computing,  business  informa- 
tion systems,  physical  plant,  security 
of  property  and  staff,  real  estate,  and 
occupational  health  and  safety. 

Several  of  these  functions  were 
transferred  to  Pathy’s  portfolio  when 
the  Office  of  Vice-President,  Personnel 
& Student  Affairs  was  disbanded  last 
year.  Oliver  was  educated  at  McGill 
University  (bachelor  of  commerce)  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (master  of  science  in  manage- 
ment). She  has  worked  for  Xerox 
Canada  since  1970  in  a variety  of 
financial  administrative  positions. 
From  1981  to  1983  she  was  manager 
of  information  services,  responsible 
for  all  systems  development  and  data 
processing  within  the  corporation.  In 


her  most  recent  position,  she  managed 
a $250  million  portfolio  of  administra- 
tive leasing  systems. 


Marc  Gameau  to 
attend  Engineering 
Society  centenary 
celebrations 

Canadian  astronaut  Marc  Garneau  will 
unveil  a plaque  commemorating  the  . 
centennial  of  the  University  of  Toron- 
to Engineering  Society  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  June  1.  The  plaque,  hon- 
ouring Canada’s  oldest  student 
engineering  society,  will  stand  on 
King’s  College  Road,  across  from  Con- 
vocation Hall.  After  the  unveiling, 
Garneau  will  tour  the  Galbraith 
Building  and  attend  the  engineering 
alumni  luncheon  at  Hart  House  and  a 
garden  party  at  President  George 
Connell’s  residence. 
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U of  T going  public  on  use  of 


animals  in  research 


Dr.  Frank  Flowers  (left),  assessments  director  of  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal  Care, 
inspected  U of  T animal  facilities  last  week,  accompanied  by  Professor  Gordon  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  University’s  animal  care  committee.  Rodents  account  for  92  percent  of  all 
animals  used  at  U of  T. 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 
( ( ^rhe  dogs  almost  seemed  to 

I understand  they  were  part  of  an 
important  experiment... When  it  was 
time  to  take  blood  samples,  Banting 
lifted  [Dog  14]  on  to  the  table  and  put 
a towel  over  his  head.  He  lay  quietly 
while  Banting  withdrew  blood  from  his 
vein  at  intervals.  Removal  of  the  towel 
signified  the  tests  were  over,  and  the 
dog  sat  up  and  jumped  down  to  the 
floor.  Wagging  his  tail  and  looking  up 
expectantly,  he  waited  for  the  piece  of 
meat  that  was  his  usual  reward.” 
(From  Frederick  Banting,  by 
Margaret  Mason  Shaw,  Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside.) 

If  this  tableau  has  little  in  common 
with  the  widely  circulated  Animal 
Liberation  Front  photographs  of  B-43, 
the  baboon  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  now  .a.nous  experi- 
ment, there  are  reasons.  The  Banting 
excerpt  was  written  for  children, 
whose  capacity  to  understand  the 
value  of  scientific  discoveries  is  as 
limited  as  their  love  for  animals  is 
great.  The  B-43  photographs,  taken 
during  a break-in  at  Western  late  last' 
year,  were  targeted  at  adults,  people 
who  by  and  large  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  research  done  with  animals 
but  also  aware  of  how  much  easier  an 
alternative  would  be  to  live  with. 
People,  in  short,  who  are  open  to  per- 
suasion in  the  absence  of  information 
from  the  scientists  who  conduct 
research. 

Recently,  there  have  been  signs  that 
animal  activists  are  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  the  publicity  war.  Midnight 
raids  have  not  only  disrupted  ex- 
periments and  put  researchers  on 
guard,  they  have  brought  cameras  and 
reporters  to  laboratory  doorsteps. 
Some  doors  have  been  found  closed, 
which  not  only  created  the  impression 
universities  have  something  to  hide, 
but  left  television  editors  with  few 
alternatives  but  the  usually  dated 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Like  many  scientists,  Johan 
Heersche  of  the  MRC  Group  in 
Periodontal  Physiology,  Faculty  of  ■ 
Dentistry,  who  has  also  been 
associated  with  the  University’s  Bone 
and  Mineral  Metabolism  Unit  almost 
since  his  arrival  in  Toronto  in  1970, 
doesn’t  quite  understand  how  people 
can  doubt  the  motives  of  scientists 
sufficiently  to  ask  the  questions  they 
do.  Ask,  for  example,  whether  the 
approximately  150  rats  used  in  a bone 
metabolism  experiment  were  anaes- 
thetized before  they  were  put  down, 
and  he  darts  a quizzical  glance  at  you 
as  he  says,  “Of  course.” 

Heersche  does  about  75  percent  of 
his  research  with  in  vitro  samples  — 
that  is,  cell  or  tissue  cultures  rather 
than  animals.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
most  of  his  work  during  the  1970s  on 
the  metabolism  of  bone  cells,  and  in- 
directly, on  osteoporosis,  a disease 
mostly  afflicting  mature  women  that 
results  in  brittle  bones.  But  a curious 
contradiction  existed  between  the 
results  of  certain  in  vitro  experiments 
and  the  results  of  earlier  experiments 
with  animals,  not  to  mention  clinical 
observations  of  patients.  The  hormone 
secreted  by  the  parathyroid  gland  was 
known  to  stimulate  both  the  formation 


footage  provided  by  activists, 
documenting  clear  but  isolated  cases 
of  abuse  of  animals  in  research. 
Viewers  could  conclude  that  pain  and 
distress  are  the  order  of  the  day  in 
laboratories  everywhere. 

Traditionally,  scientists  have  not 
been  eager  to  encourage  debate  on  the 
subject  because  of  the  intense  emo- 
tional reactions  it  can  arouse.  (One 
U of  T researcher  approached  for  an 
interview  said:  “We  need  this  article 
like  a hole  in  the  head”.)  Nor  have  they 
felt  unqualified  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  reporters  to  represent  complex 
experiments  accurately.  Both  consid- 
erations have  given  rise  to  something 
of  a code  of  silence.  As  the  medical 
faculty’s  associate  dean  for  research, 
Harvey  Anderson,  explains  it:  “We 
have  been  delinquent  in  the  past  — not 
at  all  in  our  use  of  animals  in  research, 
but  in  getting  information  to  the  public 
which  describes  for  them  the  need  for 
research  in  general,  and  in  particular, 
the  need  for  animal  research  in  the 
context  of  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  human  medical  problems.” 

Now  U of  T administrators,  both 
through  their  divisional  forums  and 
through  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment, are  making  up  for  lost  time. 
Next  Monday  morning,  public  rela- 
tions will  host  a full  media  tour  of  the 
animal  facilities  in  the  basement  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  — cameras 
permitted.  Those  who  wish  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  watch  a surgical 
operation.  Following  the  tour.  Univer- 
sity researchers,  veterinarians  and 
animal  care  staff  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions.  There  will  also  be  a 
screening  of  a videotape  produced  by 
the  faculty’s  Instructional  Media  Ser- 
vices and  public  relations  featuring 
descriptions  of  various  animal  ex- 
periments currently  under  way  at 
U of  T,  as  well  as  calm  and  considered 
affirmations  of  the  importance  of 
animal  research  by  scientists  and 


and  resorption  (i.e.  degradation)  of 
bone,  a balance  which  shifts  in  favour 
of  resorption  in  the  case  of  osteo- 
porosis. When  applied  to  bone  tissue 
cultures  in  test  tubes,  however,  the 
hormone  stimulated  resorption  only.  It 
seemed  likely  that  if  an  explanation  of 
this  contradiction  were  found,  it  would 
help  to  illuminate  the  dual  formation- 
resorption  role  of  parathyroid  hor- 
mone and,  ultimately,  advance  the 
search  for  an  effective  treatment  for 
osteoporosis. 

What  was  needed  was  an  experi- 
ment that  would  identify  the  factor, 
not  present  in  the  tissue  cultures,  that 
causes  bone  growth  in  living 
organisms  injected  with  parathyroid 
hormone.  This  meant  an  experiment 
on  living  animals.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  reliable  and  accurate  way 
of  measuring  bone  growth  in  vivo, 
until  Cherk  Tam  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  developed  a technique  that 
exploited  a well-known  side  effect  of 
the  common  antibiotic  tetracycline.  If 
injected  at  intervals,  tetracycline  will 
leave  successive  deposits  on  bone  sur- 
faces as  the  bone  cells  multiply,  much 
like  growth  lines  on  trees.  The 
distances  between  them  can  be 
measured  to  determine  the  amount  of 
bone  growth  between  injections. 


senior  administrators. 

One  of  these  is  President  George 
Connell.  “There  is  still  a very  con- 
siderable burden  of  chronic  disease 
and  human  suffering  related  to  those 
diseases,”  he  says.  “Particularly  the 
diseases  that  afflict  us  in  our  later 
years  — cancer,  diseases  of  the  blood 
vessels  such  as  heart  attacks  and 
strokes,  and  Alzheimer’s  disease. 

“We  have  already  seen  that  pro- 
gress is  possible  through  research. 
That  leads  us  to  hope  and  expect  that 
we  may  finally  achieve  a complete 
understanding  and  a means  of  preven- 
tion of  these  diseases.  If  this  is  poss- 
ible, it  is  a goal  of  such  importance  for 
mankind  that  it  justifies,  in  my  view,  a 
continuing  use  of  animals  in 
research.” 

The  videotape  is  not  so  much  a 
documentary  as  a source  of  footage  for 
television  producers  whose  libraries 
are  already  well-stocked  with 


All  this  set  the  stage  for  a collabora- 
tion between  Tam,  Heersche,  Timothy 
Murray,  chief  of  the  calcium  and  bone 
clinic  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  and  the 
British  endocrinologist  John  Parsons 
(now  deceased).  They  devised  two  ex- 
periments that  would  explore  an 
assortment  of  variables:  the  first 
would  compare  the  effects  of  two 
subtly  different  parathyroid  hormone 
extracts,  both  when  injected  intra- 
venously and  injected  beneath  the 
skin.  The  second  would  compare  two 
more  radically  different  methods  of 
administration  — injection,  and  con- 
tinuous infusion  through  a surgically 
implanted  pump  replacing  the 
parathyroid  gland. 

To  achieve  meaningful  results,  the 
amount  of  hormone  administered  by 
pump  or  injection  would  have  to  be 
exact.  This  meant  the  parathyroid  of 
each  animal  subject  — the  gland  which 
naturally  generates  the  hormone  — 
would  have  to  be  removed  surgically. 
Rats  were  viewed  as  the  best  can- 
didates for  the  job.  “They’re  easy  to 
work  with,”  explained  Heersche,  “big 
enough  to  measure  and  small  enough 
to  manipulate.”  Rats  are  not  as 
economical  as  mice,  but  mice  are  too 
small  to  be  parathyroidectomized.  As 
Continued  on  Page  8 


historical  sensational  material.  “They 
[activists]  use  very  emotional  tech- 
niques to  get  their  message  across,” 
says  Marvi  Ricker,  head  of  public  rela- 
tions, in  an  inter'view.  “What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  present  the  rationale.” 

Will  the  rational  approach  work? 
Anderson  firmly  believes  that  the 
public  at  large  will  respond  favourably 
to  a full  explanation  of  what  sort  of 
animal  research  goes  on  at  U of  T, 
how  it  is  policed,  and  why  it  is  essen- 
tial. “People  are  intelligent  enough  to 
figure  it  out  for  themselves,”  says 
Anderson,  “if  they  have  the  full 
story.” 

Telling  the  full  story  means,  in  the 
first  place,  correcting  misconceptions. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  the  animals 
used  for  research  and  teaching  are 
rodents.  A little  over  one  percent  are 
cats  and  dogs;  a grand  total  of  14 
animals  in  the  Division  of  Laboratory 
Animal  Science  facilities  are  primates. 
All  researchers  working  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
are  using  rodents  and  birds  only. 
Animals  are  well  maintained,  and 
bought  from  licensed  laboratory 
breeders  or,  in  the  case  of  cats  and 
dogs,  municipal  pounds.  There  are  no 
U of  T dogcatchers  and  trappers 
snatching  pets  from  back  yards,  as 
many  people,  according  to  Ricker,  con- 
tinue to  believe. 

“What  the  public  also  has  to  know  is 
that  we  have  a variety  of  safeguards,” 
says  dean  of  medicine  Fred  Lowy,  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  publicity  in- 
itiative. “Although  maybe  at  one  time 
a researcher  could  do  whatever  he  felt 
like  if  he  had  the  money  to  buy 
animals,  with  very  few  people  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  that  is  no  longer  the 
case.”  Now,  unannounced  inspections 
of  facilities  by  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  officers,  who  are  free  to 
charge  offenders  under  the  Animals 
for  Research  Act  (1970),  happen  four 
or  five  times  a year.  There  are  also 
comprehensive  scheduled  inspections 
every  three  years  by  officers  of  the 
Ottawa-based  Canadian  Council  on 
Animal  Care  (CCAC).  (It  so  happens 
that  U of  T was  subject  to  such  an  in- 
spection last  week.)  While  there  are  no 
federal  legal  codes  regulating  animal 
research,  both  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC)  and  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  will  suspend 
grants  to  institutions  found  not  in 
compliance  with  CCAC  standards. 

This  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  as  far  as 
the  individual  researcher  is  concerned. 
No  experiment  using  animals  may 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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begin  before  approval  is  granted  first 
by  the  local  faculty  or  departmental 
animal  care  committee,  then  by  the 
University  Animal  Care  Committee 
and  the  University  veterinarian,  Peter 
McCann,  and  finally  by  the  chairman 
of  the  University  Animal  Care  Com- 
mittee, zoology  professor  Gordon 
Clark.  And  such  approval  is  granted, 
says  Dr.  McCann,  only  if  the  research 
protocol  reveals  fully  the  amount  and 
kind  of  anaesthetic  to  be  used  on 
animals  subjected  to  surgery  or  other 
potentially  painful  manipulations. 
Chairmen  of  the  local  animal  care  com- 
mittees are  mandated  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of,  or  put  down,  any  animal 
discovered  to  be  “in  pain  or  acute 
distress”  — if  necessary,  without  con- 
sulting the  responsible  investigator. 

Pain  is  not  the  only  issue  addressed 
by  the  committees;  the  local  commit- 
tee evaluates  the  feasibility  of  the 
experiment  given  the  experimental 
facilities  of  the  department  in  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  fewer  animals  could  be 
used;  perhaps  a less  complicated  pro- 
cedure would  yield  equally  valid 
results.  The  University  committee 
then  judges  whether  the  experiment 
complies  with  University  policy  and 
the  Animals  for  Research  Act.  It  is 
here  that  broader  questions  of  the 
ethics  of  an  experiment  might  be 
raised.  About  half  the  protocols  sub- 
mitted are  questioned  at  some  stage  of 
the  process. 

“We  look  at  them  very  carefully,” 
says  Clark.  “We  look  at  the  ethics,  we 
look  at  the  number  of  animals  being 
used,  we  look  at  the  possibility  of 
reducing,  refining,  rethinking  the  pro- 
ject, if  we  think  somebody  wants  to 
use  an  inordinate  number  of  animals. 

“There  are  some  contentious  ones, 
particularly  where  you’re  not  sure  of 
the  pain  level  and  the  type  of  anaes- 
thetic used.  There  are  a lot  of  surgical 
procedures  we’re  not  familiar  with,,  so 
we  have  to  get  clarification.  We  may 


Protocol 
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there  was  no  pressing  reason  to  use  a 
larger  mammal,  none  was  considered. 

Before  the  experiment  could  begin,  a 
protocol  detailing  all  aspects  of  the 
treatment  of  the  rats  — surgical  pro- 
cedures, anaesthetic,  recovery  time, 
feeding  schedule  — had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
animal  care  committee.  There  were  no 
criticisms  or  suggestions;  there  would 
have  been,  Heersche  says,  had  there 
been  any  vagueness  or  omissions  in 
the  protocol.  Upon  approval,  the 
researchers  ordered  the  rats  from  an 
Ottawa  breeder.  Tam  chose  the 
Spague-Dawley  strain  because  he 
knew  it  to  possess  appropriate  bone 
growth  characteristics.  Delivered  by 
air,  the  rats  were  kept  in  the 
laboratory  for  a week  to  acclimatize 
them  to  their  new  environment  and 
shake  off  any  effects  of  the  various 
conditions  they  were  exposed  to  in 
transit. 

For  animal  research,  ether  is  a 
common  surgical  anaesthetic.  It  was 
chosen  in  this  case  because  the  opera- 
tion could  be  accomplished  within  the 
three  minutes  it  takes  for  the  effects 
of  a single  application  to  wear  off.  (In 
another  experiment,  on  mice,  in- 
volving a longer  operation,  Heersche 
used  tribromoethanol,  a more  expen- 
sive and  longer  lasting  anaesthetic.)  A 
rat  parathyroidectomy  is  a quick  but 
delicate  matter  of  making  an  incision 
in  the  throat  with  a scalpel  and  re- 
moving the  gland  with  scissors  and 
tweezer.  After  the  operation,  the  rats 


go  to  see  the  researcher  about  this.” 

It  is  essentially  an  internal  review 
system,  by  its  nature  open  to  charges 
that  it  amounts  to  an  intramural 
rubber  stamp.  Committee  members 
will  swear  this  is  not  so,  as  will  re- 
searchers who  scrupulously  prepare 
protocols  only  to  have  them  found 
wanting  and  returned  for  modifica- 
tions. In  any  event,  there  is  significant 
external  monitoring  from  the  lay  rep- 
resentatives who  now  sit  on  animal 
care  committees,  some  of  whom  are 
openly  sympathetic  to  the  antivivisec- 
tionist  position.  “Their  presence 
serves  to  remind  people  to  ask  the 
question.  Is  this  particular  procedure 
necessary?”  says  Anderson.  “And 
therefore  the  level  of  conscious  thought 
given  the  subject  has  certainly  been 
increased.  That  I would  offer  as  a sort 
of  plus  of  the  animal  activist  activity.” 
Although  the  relation  may  not  in 
every  respect  be  one  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, the  increasing  public  concern 
about  the  use  of  animals  at  universities 
has  been  closely  paralleled  by  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  subject  within 
the  scientific  community.  (The  number 
of  articles  listed  under  “Laboratory 
Animals”  in  the  Index  Medicus  can  be 
plotted  as  a rising  curve  from  the  late 
1970s  to  the  present.)  Symposia  on 
animal  care  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent: in  January  McGill  hosted  an 
international  forum  on  animal  rights; 
this  October  the  Washington-based 
Scientists  Center  for  Animal  Welfare 
will  be  conducting  a workshop  at 
U of  T on  scientists’  responsibilities. 
The  ethics  committee  of  the  MRC 
recently  conferred  on  it  in  Calgary;  the 
University’s  vice-provost  for  health 
sciences,  Charles  Hollenberg,  was  in 
Israel  last  week  attending  a meeting  of 
the  International  Committee  for 
Laboratory  Animal  Sciences.  Nor  is 
the  trend  all  talk  and  no  action:  a com- 
mittee of  the  US  National  Academy  of 
Science  released  a 168-page  report 


were  returned  to  their  cages  for  three 
days  to  permit  the  incisions  to  heal. 

Only  during  this  period,  says 
Heersche,  could  the  rats  be  supposed 
to  feel  any  discomfort,  although  they 
slept  and  ate  their  Purina  rat  chow 
precisely  as  they  had  before  the  opera- 
tion. Might  one  suppose  the  healing 
period  to  be  more  traumatic  for  rats 
than  for  humans  recovering  from  an 
operation?  “Basically,  they  don’t 
suffer,”  answered  Heersche.  “And  if 
they  did,  I wouldn’t  be  very  pleased. 
Nobody  wants  to  do  experiments 
where  animals  suffer.  And  most 
people  doing  experiments  will  do 
anything  to  prevent  animals  from 
suffering.  But  if  you  want  to  put  a 
pumip  into  an  animal,  or  perform  a 
parathyroidectomy,  you  have  to  make 
an  incision.” 

After  the  healing  period,  a blood 
sample  was  taken  from  all  the  rats  to 
determine,  by  the  serum  calcium  level, 
whether  the  parathyroidectomies  were 
complete.  Any  rat  still  showing  traces 
of  parathyroid  (about  10  percent  of  the 
total)  was  killed  using  the  standard 
method.  This  involves  placing  the 
animal  in  ajar  containing  ether-soaked 
gauze  until  it  is  unconscious,  at  which 
point  a researcher  removes  it  and 
swiftly  breaks  its  neck.  The  remaining 
rats  were  then  separated  into  various 
groups.  Tam  performed  further 
surgery  on  some,  implanting  miniature 
pumps.  This  operation  also  is  a speedy 
business  of  making  an  incision  and  put- 
ting in  the  apparatus,  while  the  rat  is 


late  last  month  urging  scientists  to 
consider  “lower”  species  — eels, 
garden  slugs,  and  even  bacteria  — as 
alternatives  to  the  traditional 
laboratory  mammals. 

Partly,  this  trend  represents  an  ex- 
ercise in  self-scrutiny.  But  it  is  also  a 
response  to  the  funding  scenario 
facing  all  researchers.  Because  of  the 
rising  costs  of  specially  bred  animals 
and  shrinking  research  money,  scien- 
tists are  swinging  strongly  to  the  use 
of  tissue  cultures  and  other  alter- 
natives. (Anderson  feels  there  is  a 
scientific  motivation  here  as  well:  that 
simpler  organisms  give  experimental 
researchers  more  reliable  and  useful 
results.)  The  tightness  of  grant  money 
also,  in  Lowy’s  view,  addresses  the 
common  claim  that  research  conducted 
on  animals  is  repetitive  and  trivial: 
“Right  now,  the  major  funding  agencies 
are  faced  with  far  more  applications 
than  they  can  handle.  The  applications 
are  reviewed  very  meticulously,  and 
by  people  who  are  competitors. 

“And  you  have  to  remember  that  un- 
fortunately, science  does  not  proceed 
by  giant  leaps.  Once  and  a while  that 
happens  and  the  scientist  wins  a Nobel 
prize.  Most  advance  is  incremental.  It 
involves  slight  modifications,  addi- 
tions, and  verifications  of  something 
somebody  has  already  published. 

These  thousands  of  pieces  of  informa- 
tion — they  constitute  the  scientific 
edifice.” 

This  leaves  open  the  question  of  the 
use  of  animals  in  the  classroom,  where 
progress  qua  progress  does  not  occur. 
Sure  enough,  it  is  here  where  the  use 
of  animals  is  under  the  most  critical 
internal  scrutiny.  Films  are  replacing 
live  demonstrations,  and  classroom  ex- 
periments involving  animals  are  being 
sharply  reduced.  A Facility  of  Med- 
icine committee  chaired  by  Associate 
Dean  Ed  Sellers  is  currently  exam- 
ining the  subject. 

“There  are  some  places  where  you 


anaesthetized  with  ether. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiments,  all 
rats  were  killed  in  the  usual  way, 
under  anaesthetic.  Then  their  left 
femurs  were  prepared  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  results  revealed  that 
while  both  the  pump  infusion  and 
needle  injection  techniques  stimulated 
bone  creation,  the  former  stimulated 
enough  compensating  bone  resorption 
to  result  in  a net  loss  of  bone  mass, 
while  the  latter  resulted  in  a net  in- 
crease. This  suggested  that  injections 
of  parathyroid  hormone  will  prove 
more  therapeutic  to  people  suffering 
from  osteoporosis  than  continuous  in- 
fusions with  a pump.  A further  im- 
plication was  that  different  processes 
are  responsible  for  resorption  and  for- 
mation effects  of  parathyroid  hormone 
on  bone  tissue.  Apparently,  the  failure 
of  test  tube  samples  to  show  signs  of 
growth  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
process  present  in  the  living  organism, 
a process  that  is  inhibited  when  the 
hormone  is  injected  rather  than  infus- 
ed with  a pump. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
experiments,  a prestigious  scientific 
journal,  Endocrinology,  accepted 
the  results  for  publication.  Would 
Heersche  be  prepared  to  say  this 
project,  impossible  without  animals, 
constituted  a real  link  in  the  chain  of 
knowledge  that  will  eventually  lead  to 
a treatment  for  osteoporosis?  “There 
are  many  links,  as  you  know,”  the 
scientist  replied  carefully.  “But  that  is 
not  an  exaggeration.” 


have  to  use  animals  and  you  have  to 
use  them  per  experiment,”  says 
zoology  professor  C.S  Churcher,  a past 
chairman  of  the  CCAC  and  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  animal  care  committee 
chairman.  “But  generally  speaking, 
the  prevailing  idea  when  I was  a 
student,  that  you  would  have  two  rats 
per  student  per  laboratory  session, 
that’s  gone  right  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility.” 

Is  it  possible  to  compare,  as  a 
percentage,  the  University’s  use  of 
animals  today  with  the  practice  20 
years  ago?  “I  would  think  that  across 
the  board,  in  teaching  and  research, 
the  reduction  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  50  percent.  In  some  cases, 
a lot  higher...!  have  heard  people  cite 
figures  to  the  effect  that  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  animals  used  formerly  are 
used  today.  So  a cautious  way  of 
putting  it  would  be  to  say  there  has 
been  a very  considerable  reduction. 
Not  at  the  10  or  15  percent  level  — 
something  like  50  or  60  percent.” 

In  psychology,  as  it  happens,  the  in- 
tellectual trend  has  been  away  from 
the  shock-stimulus  learning  ex- 
periments widely  criticized  in  the  past. 
“There’s  definitely  been  a huge  reduc- 
tion in  that  kind  of  research,”  says 
psychology  department  chairman 
Jonathan  Freedman.  “I  don’t  know 
that  this  is  a result  of  an  increased  con- 
cern for  animals,  but  it  is  a line  of 
research  that  is  much  less  popular 
than  it  was.” 

Alison  Fleming,  a psychology  pro- 
fessor on  the  Erindale  College  animal 
care  committee,  confirms  this  impres- 
sion convincingly  with  the  observation 
that  she  has  not  encountered  a shock- 
stimulus  experiment  during  her  11 
years  at  the  University.  “There  is  a 
concern  among  the  psychologists  I 
know  about  doing  experiments  that 
don’t  have  a certain  validity  — 
ecological  validity  if  you  will. 

“That  is  not  to  say  they  do  ex- 
periments in  the  field  only.  It  is  to  say 
that  people  construct  semi-natural 
environments  for  the  animals  and  use 
salient  rather  than  artificial  stimuli. 

“So  in  a sense,  I think  there  is  not  so 
much  wasted  research.  Money  is 
getting  tight,  and  people  are  being 
more  incisive  about  their  questions. 
This  means  there  is  less  of  what  I 
would  call  trivial  work  going  on.” 

Yet.if  scientists  are  reassessing  their 
use  of  animals  and  correcting  excesses 
of  the  past,  they  are  reaffirming  with 
equal  vigour  the  necessity  of  animal 
experimentation  to  further  progress  in 
biological  and  behavioural  science  in 
general  and  medical  science  in  par- 
ticular. Some  procedures,  though  few, 
must  involve  pain  to  the  animals,  but 
never  more  pain  than  that  experienced 
by  humans  undergoing  similar 
therapy. 

“The  experiments  at  the  faculty  in- 
volving suffering  to  animals,”  says 
Lowy,  “are  mostly  surgical  ex- 
periments that  must  be  perfected  on 
animals  before  being  attempted  on 
humans.  For  example,  we  are  going  to 
be  doing  liver  transplants.  The 
surgeons  who  do  these  transplants  will 
perform  the  operation  first  on  many 
animals.  There  is  no  other  way.  You 
cannot  perfect  surgical  techniques  on 
tissue  cultures. 

“The  problem  is  at  the  level  of 
technique.  You  can’t  learn  to  play  the 
piano  by  watching  a film  of  somebody 
playing  the  piano.  At  some  point, 
you’ve  got  to  do  it  with  your  own 
hands.  Now  in  medicine,  do  you  begin 
with  a human  or  do  you  begin  with  an 
animal?” 
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U of  T scientists,  engineers  protest 
Canadian  invoivement  in  Star  Wars 


by  Mark  Gerson 

Some  40  University  of  Toronto  com- 
puter science  faculty  and  graduate 
students  have  signed  a petition  urging 
the  federal  government  to  reject  any 
Canadian  participation  in  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative.  They  are  part  of  a growing 
nation-wide  protest  against  the  so- 
called  Star  Wars  program. 

The  names  of  U of  T scientists  and 
engineers  can  also  be  found  among  the 
750  signatures  on  a national  petition 
started  a month  ago  by  Ray  Reiter,  a 
computer  science  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia.  The  750 
have  also  threatened  to  opt  out  of  any 
research  related  to  SDI  should  Canada 
accept  the  US  invitation  to  join  in  its 
development. 

Another  250  names  from  university 
and  industry  are  expected  before  the 
petition  is  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment this  week,  says  George 
Spiegelman,  president  of  the  British 
Columbia  chapter  of  Science  for  Peace 
and  the  man  responsible  for  circul- 
ating the  petition.  But  he  insists  that 
the  petition  is  impressive  even  without 
the  additional  250  because  “there 
aren’t  all  that  many  scientists  in 
Canada’’. 

The  petition  describes  the  Reagan 
initiative  as  “an  escalation  of  the  arms 


'Twenty  male  faculty  members  have 
pledged  a total  of  $1,000  to  help 
establish  a women’s  centre  at  tJ  of  T. 
For  more  than  a year,  the  Coalition  for 
a Women’s  Centre  — a collective 
whose  members  are  largely  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  — has 
campaigned  to  have  a centre  estab- 
lished. Controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  coalition’s  proposal  that  the  centre 


race’’  and  a violation  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty  signed  in  1972 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A third  petition  was  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  week  by  NDP 
MP  Ian  Deans  on  behalf  of  McMaster 
University.  Signed  by  about  650  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  graduate  students,  as 
well  as  by  university  president  Alvin 
Lee,  it  stressed  the  dangers  of  SDI 
and  rejected  any  Canadian  participa- 
tion in  it. 


Professor  William  Graham,  Faculty  of 
Law,  was  recently  named  a chevalier 
of  the  Legion  d’honneur  by  the 
government  of  France.  Membership  in 
the  Legion,  created  by  Napoleon  in 
1802,  is  awarded  to  those  who  have 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  French  nation  and  culture. 

“It  is  very  rare  for  a person  who  is 
not  a citizen  of  France  to  receive  this 
award,”  said  Louis  Worms,  French 
consul  in  Toronto.  “Professor  Graham 
was  chosen  because  of  his  achievement 
in  promoting  the  French  language  in 


be  directed  by  women  only. 

Political  science  professor  David 
Ray  side,  who  organized  the  male  fac- 
ulty support,  said  those  who  pledged 
money  believe  that  a women’s  centre 
serving  all  constituencies  is  long  over- 
due and  that  the  University  has  an 
obligation  to  allocate  space  for  it.  “We 
also  support  the  coalition  in  their  view 
that,  although  the  involvement  of 

men  in  the  centre 
will  be  welcome, 
women  ought  to 
have  responsibility 
for  policy  making 
and  overall  direc- 
tion.” Ray  side  said 
he  expected  the 
$1,000  pledge  to  be 
used  for  start-up 
costs  such  as  furn- 
ishings and  special 
advertising  if  the 
centre  is 
established. 

Faculty  members 
joining  in  the 
pledge  with 
Ray  side  include: 
Professors  Meyer 
Brownstone,  urban 
and  community 
studies;  Christian 
Bay  and  Stephen 
Clarkson,  political 
science;  Roger 
Hutchinson, 
religious  studies; 
Derek  Allen  and 
Wayne  Sumner, 
philosophy;  Barney 
Gilmore,  psychol- 
ogy; Richard  Lee, 
anthropology; 
David  Klausner, 
medieval  studies; 
Ben  Shek,  French; 
and  Bruce  Kidd, 
physical  and  health 
education. 


The  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  (CAUT)  has  also  con- 
demned the  plan,  passing  a resolution 
to  that  effect  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Ottawa  10  days  ago. 

While  the  academics  involved  in  the 
various  protests  don’t  expect  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  to  turn  down 
the  American  invitation  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  opposition,  they  hope  the 
federal  government  will  take  the  three 
petitions  and  the  CAUT  resolution  into 
account  when  making  its  decision. 


Canada  through  his  activity  in  the 
Alliance  Fran^aise.”  Graham  has  been 
president  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  in 
Toronto  for  seven  years. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  Ontario 
Bar,  Graham  took  a doctorate  at  the 
Faculte  de  Droit  of  the  Universite  de 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was 
active  in  promoting  the  use  of  French 
in  Ontario  courts.  Graham  taught  law 
part-time  at  U of  T for  several  years 
before  taking  up  full-time  teaching  in 
1982.  He  also  teaches  law  at  the 
Universite  de  Montreal  one  day  a 
week. 

From  1977  to  1979,  Graham  acted  as 
co-counsel  to  the  federal  commission 
on  bilingual  air  traffic  services.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
& Application  of  Integrated  Develop- 
ment (ISAID)  and  acts  as  adviser  to 
various  organizations  on  questions  of 
civil  law  in  French-speaking  countries 
of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 


Friedland  to  be 
honoured  for 
contribution  to 
iaw  reform,  research 

Law  professor  Martin  L.  Friedland 
will  receive  an  award  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  legal  research  and  law 
reform  at  the  meetings  of  the  Learned 
Societies  in  Montreal  next  month. 

The  award  is  made  by  the  Canadian 
-Association  of  Law  Teachers  and  the 
Law  Reform  Commission  of  Canada 
and  is  to  be  presented  May  31  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Jean  Beetz. 

Author  of  eight  books  and  two  dozen 
articles  — with  two  more  books  and 
three  more  articles  on  the  way  — 
Friedland  is  “a  splendid  scholar  whose 
accomplishments  reflect  exceptional 
achievement  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  and  remarkable  contributions  to 
Canadian  law  reform,”  says  Law  Dean 
Robert  Prichard. 

Friedland  was  a full-time  member  of 
the  Law  Reform  Commission  in 
1971-72  and,  through  his  research, 
publications  and  other  scholarly  work, 
has  played  a role  in  such  legislation  as 
the  1966  Ontario  Legal  Aid  Act,  the 
1977  federal  Gun  Control  Act  and  the 
1984  Canadian  Security  Intelligence 
Service  Act. 

A former  U of  T dean  of  law, 
Friedland  came  to  the  University  in 
1965  from  Osgoode  Hall.  The  Toronto 
native  received  his  undergraduate 
business  and  law  degrees  at  U of  T 
and  his  PhD  from  Cambridge. 

He  has  lectured  around  the  world  on 
a variety  of  legal  topics  and  was  a 
visiting  professor  at  Hebrew  and  Tel- 
Aviv  Universities  in  1979  and  a 
visiting  fellow  at  Cambridge  in  1980. 
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PhDOials  Research  News 


Friday,  May  24 

Thomas  J.  Saunders,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  “Weimar, 
Hollywood  and  the  Amer- 
icanization of  German 
Culture.”  Prof.  M.  Eksteins. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Carmela  Katalin  Patrias, 
Department  of  History,  “The 
Politicization  of  Hungarian 
Immigrants  in  Canada.” 

Prof.  R.F.  Harney.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

David  Townsend,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “An 
Edition  of  Saints’  Lives 
Attributed  to  Henry  of 
Avranches.”  Prof.  A.G. 

Rigg.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  May  27 

William  Angus  Guppies, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
“Effect  of  Changes  in  Renal 
Medullary  Blood  Flow  on 
Function  of  the  Inner 
Medullary  Collecting  Duct.” 
Prof.  H.  Sonnenberg.  Room 
301,65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Alan  Douglas  Filewod, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  “The 
Development  and  Perfor- 
mance of  Documentary 
Theatre  in  English-Speaking 
Canada.”  Prof.  M.J.  Sidnell. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  28 
Margaret  Anne  Jackson, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Psychiatric  Decision- 
Making  for  the  Courts: 
Determining  the  Nature  of 
Mental  Health  Expertise.” 
Prof.  A.N.  Doob.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Wednesday,  May  29 

Claus  Wittmaak,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Ac- 
cents; To  Write  This  Child.” 
Prof.  R.  Silvers.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Penelope  Margaret 
Sanderson,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “Cognitive 
Models  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Structure  of  Complex 
Systems.”  Prof.  N.P.  Moray. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2.10  p.m. 

Friday,  May  31 

Gary  Michael  Heathcote, 
Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology, “The  Patterning  of 
Craniometric  Variation ' 
among  Recent  Human  Skel- 
etal Samples  from  the 
Western  Arctic  and  Sub- 
arctic of  North  America:  An 
Exploratory  Analysis.”  Prof. 
F.J.  Melbye.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Nicholas  Ralph  White, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Auditory  Regulation  of 
Woodrat  Sexual  Behavior.” 
Prof.  A.  Fleming.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Thursday,  June  6 

Michael  Stephen  Ernest 
Tremblay,  Department  of 
Education,  “Human  Goals 
and  Higher  Education  — 
Non-Traditional  Learners.” 
Prof.  I.  Winchester.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Friday,  June  7 

Andrew  Frederick  Kaufman, 
Department  of  English, 
“Vision  and  Authority;  A 
Study  of  William  Blake’s 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience.”  Prof.  V.A. 

De  Luca.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  12 

Doreen  Mary  Cleave-Hogg, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Learning  Perspectives  and 
Orientations  of  Older 
Students  Undertaking  Full- 
Time  Undergraduate  Degree 
Programs.”  Prof.  I. 
Winchester.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Philip  W.  Fralick,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  “Early 
Proterozoic  Basin  Develop- 
ment on  a Cratonic  Margin: 
The  Lower  Huronian 
Supergroup  of  Central  On- 
tario.” Prof.  A.D.  Miall. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 
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Open  For  Lunch! 

Enjoy  our  superb  buffet  for  only  $6.95 
or  choose  from  the  a la  carte  menu! 

Monday  to  Friday 
12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Until  August  9th 

Located  2nd  Floor,  Hart  House 
Licensed  under  LLBO 
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Planning  a Private  Dinner, 
Wedding  or  Cocktail  Reception? 

Choose  the  Gallery  Club  . . . 

A beautiful  setting  for  any  event! 

For  information,  call  978-2449 


Canada  Council  Killam 
Program 

Due  to  a delay  in  the 
preparation  of  brochures  and 
application  forms,  the  dead- 
line for  applications  for 
Killam  research  fellowships 
and  for  nominations  for 
Izaak  Walton  Killam 
memorial  prizes  has  been  ex- 
tended to  June  28  for  the 
academic  year  1986-87.  (This 
information  supersedes 
“new”  deadline.  Bulletin, 
March  11,  and  subsequent 
lists  of  deadline  dates.) 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Physicians’  Services 
Incorporated  Foundation 

The  foundation  has  now  set 
the  following  dates  for  sub- 
mission of  grant  applica- 
tions: July  2 (for  review  on 
Oct.  9);  October  21  (for 
review  Jan.  22,  1986);  and 
December  2 (for  review 
March  26,  1986).. 

The  PSI  Foundation  sup- 
ports research  in  four  main 
areas: 

health  education; 
health  care  delivery; 
clinical  research;  • 
basic  science  research. 
Applications  for  support  of 
clinical  or  basic  research  by 
other  than  physicians  will  be 
considered  if  a practising 
physician  is  also  involved. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms  for  the 
next  submission  deadline, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

SSHRC  Leave  Fellowships 
1986-87 

Heather  Steele  of  the 
Fellowships  Division  at 
SSHRC  has  recently,  an- . 
nounced  that  the  procedure 
for  submitting  letters  of  per- 
sonal appraisal  and  project 
assessment  will  remain  un- 


changed for  the  October  1 
deadline. 

Each  application  package 
will  contain  four  numbered 
envelopes,  two  project 
assessment  forms  and  two 
personal  appraisal  forms.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the 
applicant  to  send  the 
appropriate  material  to 
appraisers  and  assessors. 
(Personal  appraisals  may 
come  from  inside  the  Univer- 
sity, hut  project  assessments 
must  come  from  someone 
outside  U of  T.)  Completed 
forms,  sealed  in  the  envel- 
opes provided,  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  applicant  for 
inclusion  in  the  application 
package  submitted  to 
SSHRC. 

In  order  to  avoid  last 
minute  difficulties  for 
applicants,  we  suggest  that 
faculty  members  interested 
in  applying  for  a leave 
fellowship  contact  their 
prospective  assessors  and 
appraisers  well  in  advance 
to  confirm  arrangements  for 
the  speedy  completion  and 
return  of  the  forms.  Applica- 
tion forms  will  be  sent  to  the 
University  later  this 
summer. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Ambassade  de  France  au 
Canada  (French  Ministry  of 
External  Relations)  — post- 
doctoral grants  in  France; 
June  1. 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
program  (deadline  exten- 
sion for  1986-87  academic 
year,  supersedes  “new” 
deadline):  June  28. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — grants-in-aid: 
June  30. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
Inc.  (US)  — post-doctoral 
fellowships:  June  1. 


Anna  Fuller  Fund  (US)  — 
research  grants,  post- 
doctoral fellowships:  June  1. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — 
Yamagiwa-Yoshida  study 
grant:  June  30. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
research  grants  on  reproduc- 
tive hazards  in  the 
workplace:  June  1. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — all  competing 
continuation  and  supplemen- 
tal applications:  June  1. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants;  July  2. 

SSHRC,  Research  Com- 
munications Division  — aid 
to  occcasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (Oct.- 
Feb.):  June  30; 

Strategic  Grants  Division  — 
population  aging  (research 
grants,  reorientation  grants, 
research  workshops,  institu- 
tional awards,  research  in- 
itiatives, research  tools  and 
facilities); 

managing  the  organization  in 
Canada  (seed  money, 
research  grants,  workshops, 
research  initiatives); 
family  and  socialization  of 
children  (research  grants, 
seed  money,  research 
workshops); 
women  and  work  (seed 
money  grants,  special 
research  grants,  workshops); 
human  context  of  science 
and  technology  (research 
grants,  seed  money  grants, 
workshops): 

June  1 . 

U of  T Research  Board, 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  — 
grants-in-aid,  research 
travel:  June  15; 

Life  Sciences  Committee  — 
graduate  degree  completion 
program:  any  time. 


ki  Memoriam 


Professor  G.  David  Scott, 
Department  of  Physics, 

April  10. 

Born  in  1918,  Scott  re- 
ceived a BA,  MA  and  PhD  in 
physics  from  U of  T.  He 
began  his  career  at  U of  T as 
an  instructor  to  armed  forces 
classes  from  1941  to  1943, 
then  served  as  a radar  officer 
with  the  Navy  from  1943  to 
1945.  In  1947,  a year  after 
receiving  his  PhD,  he  was 
hired  as  a lecturer  in  physics. 


His  particular  area  of  exper- 
tise was  the  optical  prop- 
erties of  thin  films. 

Through  the  years  he 
served  as  acting  chairman 
and  then  associate  chairman 
of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  associate  dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  acting  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  and 
coordinator  of  graduate 
studies  for  the  Department 
of  Physics. 


He  was  also  active  in  the 
International  Student 
Centre,  Hart  House  and  the 
Arts  and  Letters  Club. 

A scholarship  in  his  name 
for  an  undergraduate  physics 
student  is  being  set  up 
through  the  G.  David  Scott 
scholarship  fund.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  to  Karel 
Swift,  director.  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
Hall. 


U of  T request  for 
funding  floor  refused 


The  University  of  Toronto’s  appeal  for 
a floor  provision  of  a minimum 
increase  in  operating  grants  has  been 
turned  down. 

President  George  Connell  had  asked 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA)  to  recommend  to 
Keith  Norton,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  that  a lower  limit  be 
established.  A floor  of  five  percent  was 
applied  to  operating  grants  for 
1984-85. 

But  on  April  1 OCUA  advised 
Norton  that  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  recommend  a floor  for  next 
year. 

“I’m  sorry  and  disappointed  that 
there  hasn’t  been  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  the  research- 
intensive universities  this  year,’’  said 
David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations). 


It  had  been  expected  that  a new 
distribution  mechanism  would  be  used 
this  year,  but  instead,  on  the  advice  of 
OCUA,  last  year’s  formula  was 
retained. 

The  global  operating  grant  of 
$1,239.1  million  for  1985-86  includes  a 
differentiation  grant  of  $1,500,000  for 
Trent.  The  top  three  increases  for 
1985-86  will  go  to  Brock  (8.7  percent), 
York  (8.2  percent)  and  Trent  (7.7  per- 
cent). Other  universities  in  the  four  to 
five  percent  range  with  U of  T at  4.2 
percent  are  McMaster  (five  percent), 
Ottawa  (4.2  percent).  Queen’s  (4.5  per- 
cent), Western  (4.4  percent),  Wilfrid 
Laurier  (4.9  percent),  and  Windsor 
(4.3  percent).  Carleton  got  5.6  percent, 
Guelph  5.3  percent,  Lakehead  6.9  per- 
cent, Laurentian  6.6  percent  and 
Waterloo  5.1  percent. 
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Books 


May 

The  Making  of  a Peacemonger:  The 
Memoirs  of  George  Ignatieff,  by 

George  Ignatieff  (U  of  T Press;  288 
pages;  $19.95).  From  a childhood  in 
czarist  Russia  to  the  top  levels  of 
Canadian  diplomacy,  the  author’s  col- 
ourful life  is  recounted  here  with 
charm  and  humour,  and  with  a cast  of 
characters  ranging  from  Diefenbaker 
and  Pearson  to  Tito  and  Khrushchev. 
(Story  and  excerpts  in  May  6 Bulletin.) 

Toronto  Since  1918:  An  Illustrated 
History,  by  James  Lemon  (James 
Lorimer;  224  pages;  $26.95).  Lemon 
chronicles  the  metamorphosis  Toronto 
has  undergone.  He  writes  of  the 
“Hogtown”  of  1918  with  its 
predominantly  British,  Protestant, 
Orange  and  Tory  population  and  of  the 
sprawling,  multinational  Toronto  of 
the  1980s.  The  text  is  complemented 
by  original  maps  and  more  than  100 
photographs. 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music:  A 
Performer’s  Guide,  by  Timothy  J. 
McGee  (U  of  T Press;  300  pages; 
$27.95).  A detailed,  practical  guide, 
based  on  research  and  the  author’s 
own  experience,  that  provides  modern 
performers  with  the  necessary 
historical  background  and  expanded 
techniques  to  perform  early  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  it  was 
originally  played  and  sung.  The 
source-list  will  aid  in  the  search  for 
repertory. 

Language  Games  in  Italian,  by 

Marcel  Danes!  (U  of  T Press;  148 
pages;  $8.95;  paper).  This  collection  of 
games  and  puzzles  makes  the  learning 
of  Italian  easier  and  more  enjoyable 
for  high  school  and  post-secondary- 
level  students.  Puzzles  focus  both  on 
form  and  on  meaning.  Word  games 
reinforce  specific  areas  of  grammar 
and  vocabiilary.  Logic  games  deal  with 


meaning,  requiring  the  student  to 
understand  the  content  of  the  puzzle  in 
order  to  solve  it,  and  stimulate 
thought  in  Italian  to  improve  overall 
comprehension. 

Curriculum  Development  for 
Effective  Instruction,  by  Floyd 
Robinson*,  John  Ross*,  Floyd  White 
(OISE  Press;  336  pages;  $39.50). 
Beginning  with  a systematic  approach 
to  curriculum  development,  the 
authors  go  on  to  a detailed  examina- 
tion of  such  topics  as  goal  setting, 
course  objectives  and  their  se- 
quencing, improving  instruction,  and 
assessment.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
section  on  developing  effective  cur- 
riculum materials. 

Canada  and  the  Reagan  Challenge: 
Crisis  and  Adjustment,  1981-1985, 

by  Stephen  Clarkson  (James  Lorimer; 
432  pages;  $14.95;  paper).  In  an  up- 
dated edition  of  his  book,  the  author 
adds  a new  introduction  and  final 
chapter  discussing  the  Trudeau 
government’s  final  months  in  office 
and  the  implications  for  Canadian- 
American  relations  of  the  new 
Conservative  government.  (Clarkson 
won  the  John  Porter  book  award  for 
the  1982  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  Canada  and  the  Reagan  Challenge, 


Advisory  committee 
on  bilingualism 


Vice-Provost  Brian  Merrilees,  in  his 
capacity  as  special  adviser  to  the  presi- 
dent on  bilingualism,  has  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  to  examine  the 
issue  of  bilingualism  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  committee 
members  are:  K.R.  Bonin,  Robarts 
Library;  M.-P.  Ducretet,  Department 
of  French  (Erindale);  W.C.  Graham, 
Faculty  of  Law;  Catherine  Grise/ 

F.I.  Case,  Department  of  French; 
Howard  Hainsworth,  Faculty  of 
Education;  R.A.  Imlay,  Department  of 
Philosophy;  Sharon  Lapkin,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education; 
John  Kirkness,  Department  of  French 
(Scarborough);  A.I.  Silver,  Depart- 
ment of  History;  P.M.  Wright,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering;  and 
Beata  Sitarz-FitzPatrick,  Provost’s 
Office. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting 
on  May  2.  Professor  John  Kirkness 


was  asked  and  has  agreed  to  chair  the 
committee.  The  members  will  be 
meeting  throughout  the  1985-86 
academic  year  to  study  needs  and 
develop  goals  and  objectives  for  an  in- 
creased French  presence  on  campus. 


and  will  give  the  annual 
John  Porter  lecture  to 
the  Canadian  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Association’s  1985 
meeting  at  the  Learned 
Societies  on  May  30  in 
Montreal.) 

April 

Lyric  Poetry:  Beyond 
New  Criticism,  edited 
by  Chaviva  Hosek  and 
Patricia  Parker  (Cornell 
University  Press;  382 
pages;  $12.95  paper; 

$37.50  cloth).  The  book  is 
designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the 
varieties  of  criticism  and 
theory  that  have  trans- 
formed literary  inter- 
pretation in  recent  years 
— structuralist  and 
poststructuralist, 
feminist,  psychoanalytic, 

Marxist,  semiotic,  and 
reader-response.  Most  of  these  new 
varieties  arose  in  reaction  to  New 
Criticism,  which  did  so  much  to  shape 
the  interpretation  of  poetry  from  the 
1930s  to  the  1950s  and  whose  in- 
fluence still  persists. 

Debtor-Creditor  Law:  Practice  and 
Doctrine,  by  M.A.  Springman  and 
Eric  Gertner  (Butterworths;  768 
pages;  $90).  An  examination  of  debtor- 
creditor  relations  in  Canada,  from  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  unsecured 
creditors  and  their  debtors,  to  execu- 
tion against  negotiable  instruments, 
and  from  the  enforcement  against  life 
insurance,  pensions  and  RRSPs  to  the  * 
enforcement  of  foreign  judgments. 

Catching  Up 
February 

Canadian  Political  Behaviour: 
Introductory  Readings,  edited  by 
Sylvia  B.  Bashevkin  (Methuen;  266 
pages;  $16.95;  paper).  This  annotated 
reader  provides  an  introduction  to 
research  in  the  field  of  Canadian 
political  behaviour.  It  includes  edited 
materials  on  the  foundations  of 
political  behaviour,  political, participa- 
tion, public  opinion,  political  elites,  and 
critiques  of  behaviour  research.  The 
book  is  aimed  at  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  use,  and  incorporates 
material  on  Canadian  women  and 
politics. 


A street  scene  after  the  first  world  war  in  the 
predominantly  Jewish  Spadina  district,  from  Toronto 
Since  191 8 by  James  Lemon. 


November 

Clinical  Otoscopy:  A Text  and 
Colour  Atlas,  by  Michael  Hawke*, 
Malcolm  Keene,  Peter  W.  Alberti* 
(Churchill  Livingstone;  127  pages; 
$34.50;  paper).  This  book  will  assist 
the  practitioner  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  the  appropriate  equipment 
when  examining  the  ear,  to  illustrate 
the  otoscopic  apearances  of  commonly 
encountered  conditions  of  both  the  ex- 
ternal and  middle  ear,  and  to  provide  a 
rationale  for  management. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  which  includes  non- 
U of  T staff 


Reception  for 
retiring  staff 


President  George  Connell  is  holding  a 
reception  for  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  academic  session.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  Hart  House  quadrangle  from  4 to 
5.30  p.m.  May  23.  In  the  event  of 
inclement  weather,  the  reception  will 
be  held  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Friends  and  families  of  the  honoured 
guests,  and  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


D.SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Fifth  Floor 

C Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


COME  SEE  OUR  NEW  STORE  JUNE  10 


University  of  Toronto 


BOOKROOM 

214  College  Street  (at  St.  George) 

(416)  586-7900 


First  Floor 

- Textbooks 

- Bargain  & Used  Books 

- Out  of  Print  Search 

- Stationery  & Office  Supplies 

Great  Hall 

- Trade  & Academic  Books 

- Pooh’s  Place  Children’s  Books 

- Medical  Bookstore 

- Magazines,  Journals,  Newspapers 

- Records  & Tapes 

- Clothing 

- Gifts  & Cards 

- Art  Prints  & Frames 

Third  Floor 

- Computer  Shop 

(hardware,  software,  books,  magazines) 
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Effects  of  budget  cuts  on  academic  divisions 


Following  is  the  text  of  a memorandum 
from  Provost  Frank  lacobucci  to  the 
Planning  & Resources  Committee, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  academic  impact  of  the 
1985-86  budget  cuts. 


I.  Introduction 

Members  of  the  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  will  recall  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Budget  Guidelines 
last  term  I was  asked  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  the  academic  impact  of 
the  1985-86  budget.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts  on  the  Faculties  of  Arts  & 
Science,  Applied  Science  & Engin- 
eering, Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Law. 
The  summaries  are  based  on  state- 
ments that  were  submitted  to  me  by 
the  deans  of  the  faculties.  I chose  these 
faculties  to  reflect  large  and  small 
academic  units  and  to  give  an  overall 
impression  of  the  regrettable  conse- 
quences of  successive  budget  cuts  on 
academic  divisions  throughout  the 
University.  Every  division  could  have 
been  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
harm  that  has  been  inflicted  by  con- 
tinued budget  cutting. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  budget  cuts  is  that  they 
represent  a compression  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  a faculty’s  programs 
and  activities.  Although  next  year’s 
budget  cut  to  the  academic  divisions 
has  been  kept  as  small  as  possible,  the 
damage  to  the  divisions,  when  con- 
sidered with  previous  years’  reduc- 
tions, has  been  extensive. 

II.  Comments  from  the  deans 
1.  Arts  and  Science 

Dean  Armstrong  emphasized  that,  in 
addition  to  citing  the  list  of  specific, 
detailed  effects  of  budget  cuts,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  greater 
effects  are  more  general  in  nature  and 
not  easily  visible.  He  writes  that  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  is  “dying 
the  slow  death  of  a decade  of  base 
cuts’’,  resulting  in  a general  erosion  of 
staff  and  student  morale,  and  an 
overall  dilution  of  academic  quality. 
For  example,  “how  does  one  measure 
the  consequences  of  the  growing 
disillusionment  of  our  staff  as  more 
and  more  pressures  are  put  onto  them? 
How  does  one  measure  the  effect  on 
our  society  of  more  and  more  students 
falling  by  the  wayside  for  lack  of 
tutorial  assistance?  How  does  one 
measure  the  increasing  loss  of 
credibility  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial sector  as  our  graduates  leave 
the  institution  with  less  and  less  ex- 
perience using  up-to-date  laboratory 
equipment  and  the  other  tools  of 
modern  technology?’’ 

As  specific  examples  of  the  kind 
of  retrenchment  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  impose  or  consider.  Dean 
Armstrong  cites  the  following:  enrol- 
ment limitations  have  been  placed  on 
four  new  programs  for  September 
1985;  grade  point  cut-offs  may  have  to 
be  increased  for  several  other  pro- 
grams currently  under  enrolment 
limitations;  and  differential  admission 
criteria  for  laboratory  science  pro- 
grams will  be  introduced.  Academic 
staff  complements  will  be  reduced  in 
some  departments,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  funds  with  which  to  employ 


part-time  teaching  assistants. 
Laboratory  equipment  will  not  be 
replaced  at  even  the  rate  recently 
made  possible,  and  supplies  for  the 
simple  day-to-day  administration  of 
departments  will  be  reduced  further. 

Dean  Armstrong  notes;  finally,  that, 
unlike  the  professional  faculties,  arts 
and  science  does  not  have  direct  access 
to  alumni  for  fund-raising  purposes  ■ 
(since  arts  and  science  alumni  are 
organized  by  college),  and  that, 
because  of  the  conditions  of  the  federal 
granting  agencies  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  it  is  not  possible  to 
support  some  of  the  teaching  and 
research  effort  from  “soft”  sources,  as 
is  possible  in  some  of  the  basic  science 
and  medical  specialties. 

2.  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Dean  Slemon  echoes  much  of  the  tone 
reported  by  Dean  Armstrong,  pointing 
out  the  essential  arbitrariness  of  the 
budget-cutting  process:  he  has  been 
forced  to  make  his  cuts  in  a “highly 
non-uniform”  manner,  where  they  can 
be  made  readily  without  causing  the 
most  damage,  but  in  a way  that  isn’t 
necessarily  in  accord  with  the  faculty’s 
plans.  The  dean  reports  that  he  is 
unable  to  reduce  the  complement, 
because  his  faculty  members  are 
already  overworked,  and  this  would 
only  result  in  lower  research  income 
flowing  into  the  faculty  (from  fewer 
funded  researchers).  The  process  of 
upgrading  the  engineering  computing 
facility  will  cost  more,  and  in  order  to 
meet  this  necessary  expense,  the  fac- 
ulty will  have  to  sell  computer  time, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
available  to  undergraduate  education. 
It  appears  that  non-salary  accounts  — 
notably  equipment  accounts  — may 
have  to  be  reduced  to  meet  the  budget 
cut  which  is  regrettable  in  an 
equipment-intensive  faculty. 

In  addition,  non-academic  staff  will 
be  released  in  some  departments, 
thereby  reducing  service;  teaching 
assistant  budgets  will  be  reduced  in 
some  departments,  resulting  in  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  labor- 
atories; and  some  departments  will 
discontinue  appointment  of  adjunct 
professors,  reducing  the  number  and 
variety  of  elective  courses  for 
undergraduates . 

3.  Medicine 

Dean  Lowy  describes  an  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  that  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
& Science  and  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering.  Because  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine’s  essential  reliance  on 
equipment,  new  technological 
developments,  and  specialized  physical 
plant  requirements,  the  lack  of  stable 
capital  funding  and  the  limited  ability 
to  redirect  operating  funding  for  this 
purpose,  have  been  extremely  dam- 
aging to  the  planning  of  both  teaching 
and  research  programs.  Granting 
agencies  have  been  conservative  in 
providing  major  equipment  grants, 
and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
capital  financing  for  high-cost,  highly 
sophisticated  equipment  required  to 
maintain  the  faculty  at  the  forefront 
of  rapidly-changing  biomedical 
technology.  The  aging  physical 
facilities  for  housing  laboratories 
causes  special  funding  problems,  in 
light  of  unique  security  requirements 
for  animals,  the  need  for  safe  bio- 
hazard containment  facilities,  and 
government-mandated  occupational 
safety  standards.  The  dean  also  writes 


that  the  need  to  shrink  base  budgets 
has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  im- 
plement new  initiatives  or  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available  from  computerization  and 
the  automation  of  the  workplace. 

In  the  face  of  the  scarcity  of  capital 
and  operating  funds,  the  faculty  has 
actively  mobilized  short-term  funds 
arising  from  unplanned  resignations 
and  retirements,  and  redirected  these 
to  purchase  from  a prioritized  list  of 
equipment,  renovation  and  computer- 
ization projects.  In  addition,  the  fac- 
ulty has  actively  sought  out  foundation 
grants,  bequests  and  other  private 
donations  to  finance  new  initiatives. 
The  faculty  has  also  attempted  to  in- 
crease divisional  income  from  ancillary 
service  operations. 

It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to 
pass  on  base  cuts  to  departments  that 
are  higher  than  those  specified  by  the 
University  in  order  to  re-allocate  and 
mobilize  funds  for  new  initiatives. 
These  annual  base  reductions  over  the 
past  years  have  had  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  staff  morale,  on  the  quality  of 
teaching,  on  the  research  enterprise, 
and  in  the  faculty’s  ability  to  recruit 
new  department  chairmen,  hospital 
discipline  chiefs,  and  staff  members. 

In  the  clinical  sector,  practising 
physicians  are  becoming  increasingly 
annoyed  at  having  to  subsidize  a 
greater  share  of  academic  programs 
from  clinical  income.  The  faculty  relies 
to  a considerable  extent  on  the  provi- 
sion of  “free”  teaching  from  part-time 
teachei's  who  receive  little  or  no  salary 
from  the  University;  this  dedication  is 
wearing  thin  as  the  workload 
increases.  - 

In  the  basic  science  and  community 
health  sectors  of  the  faculty,  there  are 
practically  no  un tenured  faculty  re- 
maining, virtually  all  of  the  contract- 
ually-limited staff  having  been  ter- 
minated or  transferred,  where  pos- 
sible, to  soft  funding.  There  is  thus  no 
flexibility  at  all  in  the  salary  accounts 
of  the  budget,  which  represents  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  any  depart- 
mental base  budget.  There  are  few 
funds  available  for  supporting 
teaching  assistants  or  for  purchasing 
day-to-day  office  supplies.  Clerical 
st^f  have  been  drawn  down  to  the 
bare  minimum,  but  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  improvement  in  the 
provision  of  more  efficient  word- 
processing or  microcomputer 
equipment. 

Dean  Lowy  observes  that  one  of  the 
more  serious  effects  of  successive 
budget  cuts  is  on  department 
chairmen  themselves:  “Enthusiasm 
and  initiative,  two  fundamental  leader- 
ship qualities,  are  dampened”,  as  flex- 
ibility is  reduced,  resulting  in  a “sense 
of  antagonism  and  bitterness”,  and  an 
adversarial  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  University.  Such  developments 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  collegial  and 
collaborative  framework  that  is  so 
essential  to  promote  interdisciplinary, 
non-traditional  research  and  teaching 
initiatives,  and  serve  to  encourage 
faculty  members  to  adopt  inward- 
looking, narrowly  focused  positions. 

U.  Dentisty 

As  Dean  Ten  Cate  points  out,  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  is  essentially  a 
single,  self-contained  program  which  is 
required  to  educate  a fully-trained  and 
ready-to-practice  dentist  within  a four- 
year  period.  The  clinical  training, 
therefore,  must  be  offered  by  the 


faculty,  necessitating  the  operation  of 
a dental  hospital  by  the  University. 

The  faculty  is  required  to  staff  the 
clinic  by  a large  complement  of  part- 
time  community  dentists,  and  to  pur- 
chase dental  supplies  in  American 
funds  from  US  suppliers.  There  is  little 
flexibility  for  absorbing  cuts.  It  is  also 
extremely  difficult  to  increase  patient 
fees  substantially,  because  of  the  need 
to  obtain  a proper  patient  mix  for 
students  to  experience. 

The  dean  is  faced  with  reducing  the 
part-time  complement  again,  thereby 
increasing  the  full-time  faculty 
workload  to  a greater  degree.  In  an 
attempt  to  increase  income,  he  has 
asked  faculty  members  to  expand  the 
non-degree  continuing  education 
courses  offered,  resulting  in  a higher 
workload  for  staff,  and  detracting 
from  time  and  effort  that  can  be 
devoted  to  more  legitimate  teaching 
and  research  activity.  Because  of  the 
hidden  associated  costs  of  winning 
research  grants,  with  no  adequate 
overhead  component,  the  dean  has 
actually  had  to  discoiirage  some  new 
and  desirable  initiatives.  The  faculty’s 
computing  facility,  once  a model 
among  dental  schools,  is  now  in  dis- 
array, and  the  dean  has  been  unable, 
because  of  budget  cuts,  to  maintain 
and  upgrade  the  system  properly. 

5.  Law 

The  Faculty  of  Law  library  has  been 
badly  underfunded  for  a decade,  a 
situation  that  has  been  well- 
documented  by  both  external  and  in- 
ternal reviewers.  The  base  budget  for 
purchasing  new  books  has  been  com- 
pletely inadequate,  and  the  physical 
facility  has  been  unacceptable.  In  the 
absence  of  budget  cuts,  modest  repairs 
to  the  library  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, but  the’  succession  of  base  reduc- 
tions has  removed  any  flexibility  to 
make  improvements,  and  in  addition, 
has  increasingly  stretched  the 
capacities  of  the  library  staff. 

As  with  engineering,  the  Faculty  of 
Law  has  decided  that  one  of  the  only 
ways  to  meet  this  year’s  budget  cut  is 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  adjunct 
faculty,  who  enrich  the  curriculum 
with  electives.  In  some  cases,  elective 
courses  will  only  be  offered  in  alter- 
nate years;  in  still  others,  the  courses 
will  be  eliminated  altogether.  Such 
reductions  affect  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  curriculum. 

Frank  lacobucci 
Vice-President  and  Provost 

March  26,  1985 
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Euents 


Lectures 

Contributions  of  David 
Dunlap  Observatory  to  the 
Study  of  Astronomy. 

Celebration  of  50th  anniver- 
sary of  observatory.  All 
lectures  in  179  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

Stellar  Pulsations  and 
Spots. 

Tuesday.  May  21 
Prof.  J.R.  Percy,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy. 

The  High  Energy  Universe. 

Wednesday,  May  22 
Prof.  E.R.  Seaquist,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy. 

Binaries  and  Black  Holes. 

Thursday,  May  23 
Prof.  C.T.  Bolton,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy. 

The  Use  of 

Fluorophotometry  for 
Measuring  Aqueous 
Production. 

Friday.  May  2U 
Dr.  Richard  F.  Brubaker, 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.;  fifth  annual  Clement 
McCulloch  lecture.  Main 
lecture  theatre,  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  Queen  St.  East. 
(Ophthalmology) 

The  Mysterious  Nebulae, 
1610-1924. 

Tuesday,  May  28 
Prof.  Owen  Ginger ich. 
Harvard  University;  first 
Helen  Hogg  public  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Astronomy  and  Canadian 
Astronomical  Society) 


Emotions  in  Health  and 
Disease. 

Wednesday,  May  29 
Dr.  Henry  Krystal,  Michigan 
State  University. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Colloquium 

The  Application  of  the 
W oodward-Hoffmann 
Rules  to  Some  Fluxional 
Organometallic 
Compounds. 

Friday,  May  31 
Prof.  B.E.  Mann,  University 
of  Sheffield.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Seminars 

Regulation  of  Meiosis  in 
Mammals. 

Wednesday,  May  22 
Dr.  Anne  Crete  Byskov,  Uni- 
versity Hospital, 
Copenhagen.  417  Best  Insti- 
tute. 4 p.m. 

(BBDMR) 

Sperm-Egg  Interactions  in 
Mammals. 

Wednesday,  May  29 
Dr.  David  M.  Phillips, 
Rockefeller  University,  New 
York.  417  Best  Institute. 

4 p.m. 

(BBDMR) 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Research  & Academic 
Services  Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  May  22 
Meeting  cancelled. 

Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday.  May  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  June  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  June  U 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Convocation 

Convocation  Hall. 

Friday,  June  7 
Faculties  of  Pharmacy,  Nurs- 
ing and  Dentistry.  Honorary 
graduand  Murray  B.  Koffler 
will  address  Convocation. 
2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  10 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Honorary  graduand  David  L. 
Johnston  will  address  Con- 
vocation. 2.30  p.m. 


“View  from  Les  “Baux-de-Provence’’  from  exhibition  at  Erindale  of  photographs  by 
Wolfgang  Arnold,  audio-visual  technician  in  the  college’s  language  lab. 


Name  the  Koffler  Centre  theatre 


For  $1,000,  you  could  have  your  name 
in  lights. 

The  University  would  like  each  of 
the  170  seats  in  the  drama  centre’s 


Drama  centre 
review 

A review  committee  has  been  struck  to 
review  the  Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama.  Members  are: 
Associate  Dean  P.J.  Perron,  SGS, 
(chairman)',  Vice-Dean  Ian 
Drummond,  arts  and  science;  Pro- 
fessors Brian  Parker,  English;  Ann 
Saddlemyer,  drama;  J.F.  Burke, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  T.H.  Levere, 
IHPST;  Aubrey  Rosenberg,  French; 
and  P.J.  White,  SGS,  (secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  Oct.  31.  These 
comments  may  be  sent  to  Associate 
Dean  Paul  Perron,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 


new  theatre  in  the  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre  to  bear  a plaque  with 
the  name  of  a $1,000  donor. 

One  of  the  170  will  win  the  right  to 
name  the  theatre,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Governing  Council.  A draw 
will  take  place  at  the  official  opening 
of  the  centre  and  the  theatre  on 
Sept.  5. 

The  money  raised  will  be  used  to 
restore  the  theatre  and  give  it  a new 
rehearsal  hall  and  dressing  rooms.  It 
originally  opened  in  1962  as  the 
Central  Library  Theatre  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library 
Board’s  central-reference  library  in 
what  had  been  the  building’s 
auditorium  and  art  gallery  since  1930. 
The  auditorium  had  been  used  as  a 
theatre  since  1959,  when  the  library 
board  decided  to  rent  it  for  a small  fee 
to  non-commercial  groups  who  were 
developing  good  theatre  a.nd  good 
acting  and  who  might  be  presenting 
unpopular  views. 

More  information  on  the  fundraising 
campaign  for  the  theatre  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Private 
Funding,  978-2171. 


Applications  invited  for 
student  job  program 


Ontario’s  work/study  plan,  a student 
financial  aid  program  funded  jointly  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities 
and  the  province’s  universities,  will 
employ  about  200  students  at  U of  T in 
1985-86. 

Students  are  paid  $6  per  hour 
for  five  to  15  hours  per  week  and 
may  earn  up  to  $1,000  through  the 
program. 

In  order  to  be  approved,  work/study 


positions  must  be  especially  created 
opportunities,  must  not  displace 
regular  employees  or  contravene 
union  agreements,  must  be  on-campus 
and  have  flexible  hours,  and  must  offer 
useful  academic  or  career  experience. 

Employers  wishing  to  participate 
should  apply  to  Cathy  Ann  Cope,  the 
Career  (Jentre,  344  Bloor  St.  W,  by 
May  30. 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Conference  on  the 
Changing  Regulatory 
Environment  for  Canadian 
Financial  Institutions. 

Wednesday,  May  22  and 
Thursday,  May  23 
Major  themes  to  be  dis- 
cussed: The  Role  of  Regula- 
tion of  Financial  Institutions; 
US  and  UK  Developments 
and  Their  Implications  for 
Canada;  Constitutional 
Aspects  and  Federal- 
Provincial  Relations;  Deposit 
Insurance  and  Insolvency 
Problems;  Effects  of 
Deregulation;  Framework  of 
a New  Canadian  Regulatory 
Environment.  Sutton  Place 
Hotel. 

Reduced  registration  fee  for 
academics:  $150. 
Information:  Jeanette 
Williams,  Faculty  of  Law, 
978-6020. 

(Law,  Policy  Analysis,  Ont- 
ario Economic  Council  and 
Canadian  Bar  Association  — 
Ontario) 

Ophthalmology  Research 
Meeting. 

Friday,  May  2U 
Topics:  Catecholamines  in 
aqueous;  A comparison  of 
Humphrey  automated 
perimetry  with  Goldmann 
perimetry  in  glaucoma;  The 
effect  of  topical  Indometh- 
acin  and  Timolol  Maleate  on 
intraocular  pressure  in  nor- 
mal subjects;  NMR  imaging 
of  orbital  tumours  with  CT 
and  ultrasound  correlations; 
A computerized  survey  of 
lacrimal  surgery  patients; 
Prevention  of  corneal  graft 
vascularization  using  a 
Descemet’s  membrane 
barrier;  Chemical  cataracto- 
genesis  and  metabolism; 
Ocular  distribution  of 
Acetaminophen  after  intra- 
peritoneal  injection  and 
transfer  of  the  drug  by  cor- 
neal graft;  Flicker  sensitivity 
in  glaucoma,  ocular  hyper- 
tension and  papilledema; 


Methyl-testosterone  induced 
nightblindness;  Photo- 
therapy using  an  experimen- 
tal model;  A study  of  optic 
neuritis  in  children;  Inuit 
glaucoma  in  the  Keewatin; 
Blood  viscosity  in  glaucoma; 
The  use  of  fluorophotometry 
for  measuring  aqueous  pro- 
duction (fifth  Clement 
McCulloch  lecture).  Main  lec- 
ture theatre,  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  Queen  St.  East. 

1 to  6 p.m.,  McCulloch  lec- 
ture 5 p.m. 

Information:  Dr.  John  A. 
Parker,  597-OOOU. 


Exhibitions 

Robarts  Library. 

To  May  25 

Two  Brazilian  Writers:  Jorge 
Amado  and  Osman  Lins; 
organized  by  Embassy  of 
Brazil.  Main  display  area. 
(Spanish  & Portuguese) 

To  June  27 

The  Staging  of  Allegorical 
Plays  by  Calderon:  Models  of 
17th  Century  Stage  Settings. 
South  entrance  lobby. 

May  29  to  June  11 
Improving  Your  Image, 
photographs  by  1984-85 
students  in  School  of  Contin- 
uing Studies  course.  Main 
Display  Area. 


Scarborough  College. 

To  May  30 

Sixth  annual  juried  student 
show. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  - 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m., 
Friday  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Sunday  2 to  5 p.m. 


Plays 

The  Towneley  Cycle. 

Saturday,  May  25  and 
Sunday,  May  26 
Medieval  mystery  mystery 
plays  dramatizing  the  biblical 
“history  of  the  world’’  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Last 
Judgement,  performed  by  27 
groups  from  Canada  and  the 
US.  Old  English  fair  will  be 
held  concurrently. 
Quadrangle,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Information:  978-3921. 

(PLS  and  REED) 


Erindale  College. 

To  May  31 
Wolfgang  Arnold, 
photographs. 

June  3 toi  21 
Visual  Arts  Mississauga, 
annual  juried  craft  show. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday-Sunday,  12  noon  to 
5 p.m. 

Please  note  new  gaWery 
hours. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 

Gallery 

Hart  House 

To  June  29 

Jamaican  Art  1922-1982; 
organized  by  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Hours:  Tuesday- Saturday, 
11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

To  July  5 

Che  bellissimi!  Italian  illus- 
trated books  of  the  15th  to 
18th  centuries,  on  occasion 
of  International  Conference 
on  Italian,  May  6 to  10. 
Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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Election  ’85  — 

What  does  it  mean  for  universities? 


by  Bill  Jones 


under-represented  communities  to 
enter  university.”  Rae  said  his  party  is 
committed  to  providing  the  money 
needed  “to  restore  access  to  all 
qualified  students”. 

Given  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Rae  and 
Mr.  Peterson  are  quite  at  odds  with 
the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Bovey  Commission,  it’s  unlikely  in  the 
short  term  at  least  that  the  report  will 
be  implemented.  There  is  every  poss- 
ibility that  in  the  present  precarious 
political  situation  it  will  not  even  be 
considered  by  the  government. 

Universities  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  making  post-secondary  educa- 
tion a political  priority  in  the  province. 
We  elicited  campaign  promises  from 
the  opposition  parties  to  put  more 
money  into  universities,  to  encourage 
access  and  to  develop  pure  research. 
From  the  premier  we  received  at  least 
a general  commitment  that  the 
government’s  accessibility  policy 
would  be  kept  under  any  administra- 
tion he  leads. 

We’ve  made  strides,  but  we  cannot 
sit  back  and  hope  that  any  new  era  will 
occur.  We  have  to  pursue  it;  we  have 
to  make  it  possible.  We  have  con- 
siderable work  to  do. 

Provincial  Treasurer  Larry 
Grossman  said  as  late  as  April  25 
at  an  all-candidates  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  that  he  does 
not  think  that  universities  are  under- 
funded, given  the  revenues  and 
obligations  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Grossman,  who  has  since  assumed 
the  education,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities portfolio,  has  to  be  convinced 
that  underfunding  is  a problem. 

Administrations  need  to  re-examine 
the  role  they  play  in  all  of  this.  In  the 
April  18  issue  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  Western  News  the 
university’s  acting  president  Alan 
Adlington  is  quoted  as  saying  to  the 
senate:  “Ontario  universities  plan  to 
take  no  active  role  in  the  current  elec- 
tion campaign.”  Universities  cannot 
disassociate  themselves  from  politics. 
Discussions  on  funding,  autonomy. 
Established  Programs  Financing  — 
are  all  made  based  on  “political” 
considerations. 

Faculty  members  too  are  going  to 
have  to  become  more  involved  in  the 


political  process.  Again,  we  par- 
ticipated, albeit  modestly  so,  in  getting 
our  views  known  to  the  politicians  and 
the  public  at  large  during  the  recent 
election  campaign.  Our  newspaper 
ads,  our  meetings  with  individual 
politicians  and  the  all-candidates 
meetings  we  sponsored  served  to  focus 
some  attention  on  post-secondary 
education.  We  need  to  follow  up  on  our 
election  endeavours.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  be  complacent. 

Collectively  we  should  ask  all  elected 
MPPs  to  re-affirm  the  positions  they 
took  on  post-secondary  education 
issues.  I worry,  when  I look  at  media 
stories  following  the  election,  that  uni- 
versity matters  are  disappearing  from 
centre  stage.  For  example: 

Liberal  leader  David  Peterson,  when 
asked  about  his  opening  agenda  when 
the  Legislature  resumes,  says  it  in- 
cludes action  on  extra  billing,  a job. 
creation  program,  action  on  environ- 
mental protection  legislation  and  ex- 
tended employment  rights  for  women. 
No  mention  of  universities. 

As  for  Bob  Rae,  he  listed  the  fol- 
lowing issues  as  ones  he  considered 
most  important:  pollution,  job  secur- 
ity, equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
a ban  on  extra  billing  by  doctors  and 
reform  of  the  tax  system.  Again,  in 
press  reports  at  any  rate,  no  mention 
of  universities. 

Mr.  Miller’s  priorities  will  become 
clearer  when  he  introduces  a Throne 
Speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

What’s  evident  from  all  of  this  is 
that  the  university  community  will 
have  to  be  vigilant  in  ensuring  that 
university  affairs  be  placed  on  what 
will  be  a crowded  legislative  agenda. 

The  key  to  the  future  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  its  investment  in 
education  at  all  levels.  The  political 
situation  in  Ontario  holds  great  pro- 
mise for  this  investment  being  made. 
Let  us  not  be  reticent  in  pursuing  it.  A 
collective  effort  can  lead  to  making 
education  a priority  for  the  province. 

BillJ  ones,  a psychology  professor  at 
Carleton  University,  is  president  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations. 


As  analysts  and  pundits  try  to  assess  the  political 
ramifications  of  the  May  2 provincial  election 
results,  we  in  the  university  community  should 
begin  to  look  at  what  those  results  mean  for  post- 
secondary education. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  why  the  Ontario  Conser- 
vative Party  did  so  poorly  on  May  2.  What  is  clear 
however  is  that  for  any  number  of  reasons  many 
voters  — some  62  percent  — opted  for  a change. 

What  is  also  evident  is  that  the  election  of  a 
minority  government  provides  more  fluidity  in  the 
political  process.  Frank  Miller  will  now  have  to  learn 
to  compromise.  The  government  is  going  to  have  to 
be  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion  on  a whole  range 
of  issues. 

For  universities  the  new  political  reality  holds  the 
promise  of  the  beginning  of  a new  era.  Positive 
changes  to  the  university  system  are  now  within  our 
collective  reach. 

But  these  changes  will  not  occur  automatically. 
The  university  community  must  work  vigorously  to 
pursue  our  objectives  of  a strong  and  vital  university 
system.  If  as  in  the  past  we  are  reticent  in  making 
our  case,  we  will  have  lost  a golden  opportunity. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  in 
the  six  years  of  minority  government 
(1975-81)  operating  grants  to  the  uni- 
versities fell  nearly  20  percent  short  of 
the  increase  in  inflation. 

The  task  confronting  us  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  The  day  after  the  election 
countless  interest  groups  said  they 
welcomed  the  election  of  a minority 
government.  All  of  them  said  that  as  a 
result  we  could  have  a more  respon- 
sive government.  All  of  them  also  ex- 
pressed hopes  of  obtaining  significant 
gains  for  the  people  they  represent. 

Environmental  groups,  labour  federa- 
tions, women’s  organizations,  the 
agricultural  community  and  other 
education  groups  all  hope  to  pressure 
the  new  government  to  deal  with  the 
issues  the  various  lobby  groups  deem 
important. 

The  three  political  parties  will  have 
to  decide  in  the  weeks  to  come  which 
issues  will  take  priority,  to  which  parts 
of  their  platforms  they  will  steadfastly 
adhere  and  in  which  areas  a comprom- 


There  was  a clerk-typist  named  Finch 
Whose  paperwork  grew  inch  by  inch 
Her  boss  said,  “Don’t  fret 
We  aren’t  beaten  yet 
TPS  will  help  out  in  a pinch.  ” 

TEMPORARY 

PERSONNEL 

SERVICES 

can  help  \A/hen  you  need 
secretarial  or  clerical  assistance. 
We  provide  qualified  staff  who  will 
efficiently  and  effectively  fill  irf 
during  vacations,  sick  leaves, 
maternity  leaves,  leaves  of 
absence  and  between  staff  ap- 
pointments, Temporary  assis- 
tance is  only  a phone  call  away. 

CALL  978-5123 


ise  can  be  reached.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  none  of  the  parties  is 
interested  in  making  minority  govern- 
ment work,  in  which  case  we  would  be 
at  the  polls  again  within  the  next  few 
months. 

In  either  scenario,  the  three  parties 
will  still  have  to  take  decisions  on 
which  issues  they  give  priority  based 
on  their  perceptions  of  the  level  of 
public  support  each  issue  has. 

What  does  this  mean  for  post- 
secondary education? 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign 
we  sent  questionnaires  to  the  three 
party  leaders  seeking  their  views  on  a 
whole  range  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion issues. 

In  his  responses  Premier  Miller 
defended  the  government’s  record  on 
university  funding  while  Mr.  Rae  and 
Mr.  Peterson  attacked  the  Conser- 
vative record,  saying  universities  need 
more  money.  Mr.  Peterson  made 
funding  for  post-secondary  education  a 
major  plank  in  his  election  campaign. 

Obviously  both  the  opposition 
parties  felt  there  was  — and  is  — 
general  public  support  for  increased 
funding  for  the  university  system. 

Asked  about  the  Bovey  Commis- 
sion’s recommendations,  which  said 
that  if  more  money  isn’t  forthcoming 
enrolment  must  be  cut,  both  opposi- 
tion party  leaders  rejected  the 
proposal. 

Both  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Rae  sug- 
gested that  more  students  should  be 
allowed  access  to  our  universities. 
Peterson  said  that  “we  need  to  intro- 
duce real  incentives  to  encourage 
students,  particularly  those  from 


Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

XEROX  SPECIAL 
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Other  Services  Include:  Offset  Printing, 
Xerox  Color  Copies,  Xerox  2080  for 
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Hydery  Printing 

2221  Yonge  Street 
(Qt  Yonge/ Eglinton  Subway) 
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Soviet  political  prisoners  campaign 
has  no  cold  war  connection 


With  reference  to  the  campaign  to  free 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who  is  being 
persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Daniel 
Goldstick  has  written  that  my  silence 
about  a certain  “statement”  casts 
doubt  on  my  claim  that  my  campaign  is 
“free  from  all  political  bias”  {Bulletin, 
April  8).  It  is  my  information  that  the 
source  of  the  statement  in  question  was 
the  KGB,  that  is  was  unsubstantiated 
and  it  was  denied  by  Shcharansky.  I 
did  not  judge  it  proper  to  repeat  this 
statement. 

In  the  previous  campaign  for  the 
eminent  mathematician  and  Communist 
Party  leader,  J.L.  Massera,  I was  told 
by  the  Uruguayan  Ambassador  in  the 
UK  that  “Massera  was  actually  a 
member  of  a terrorist  gang  operating 
under  an  assumed  name”.  I did  not 


repeat  this  statement  either. 

There  is  surely  a profound  difference 
between  “reasonably  substantiated  in- 
formation” and  “slanderous  unsub- 
stantiated statements  by  a persecuting 
power”. 

Professor  Christian  Bay,  FRSC,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  dissociated 
himself  from  International  Campaign- 
Orlov  and  Shcharansky  because 
material  in  the  bulletins  of  that  cam- 
paign seemed  to  him  to  resemble  other 
Cold  War  campaigns  against  Soviet 
communism.  The  Nobel  Laureate  and 
professor  of  economics,  Kenneth  J. 
Arrow  has  commented;  “Is  it  wrong  to 
attack  an  oppressive  regime  . . . Pro- 
fessor Halperin  has,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge,  made  no  link  whatever 
between  his  campaign  for  Soviet 


Would  not  support  UTSA 
certification  action 


In  reference  to  the  article  “Memor- 
andum of  Agreement  for  UTSA  could 
exclude  high-level  supervisors” 

(May  6),  I would  like  to  indicate  that 
the  association,  in  attempting  to  attain 
certification  as  the  official  bargaining 
agent  for  the  staff,  in  no  way  repre- 
sents my  interests  and  desires.  I 
voluntarily  became  a member  of 
UTSA  as  an  individual  who  felt  that 
the  association  would  be  interested  in 
improving  the  existence  of  the  staff  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  The 


formalization  of  the  division  between 
management  and  staff  through 
unionization  and  “job  action”  (ie. 
strike)  does  not  improve  the 
management/staff  relationship.  My 
support  for  UTSA  will  be  withdrawn  if 
they  attempt  to  gain  certification 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  voluntary 
or  otherwise. 

Klaus  Heuck 
Academic  Systems 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


Ursula  Franklin  in  new  NFB  fiim  on  peace 


University  Professor  Ursula  Franklin 
is  featured  in  a new  one-hour  National 
Film  Board  documentary.  Speaking 
Our  Peace,  which  will  have  its  Toronto 
premiere  June  2 at  2.30  p.m.  at  the 
Bloor  Cinema.  Admission  is  free. 

The  film  was  co-directed  by  Bonnie  • 
Sherr  Klein  and  Terri  Nash.  Klein’s 
NFB  work  includes  Not  a Love  Story, 
the  1981  film  about  pornography  in 
North  America;  Nash  directed  the 
academy -a ward  winning  If  You  Love 
This  Planet,  featuring  peace  activist 
Dr.  Helen  Caldicott. 

Speaking  Our  Peace  looks  at  the 
concept  of  peace  from  the  perspective 
of  women  who  are  committed  both  in 
their  work  and  in  their  personal  lives 
to  attaining  permanent  world  peace. 


Featured  with  Franklin  are  author 
Margaret  Laurence,  Ottawa  mayor 
Marion  Dewar,  Montreal  political  and 
economic  analyst  Solanges/Vincent 
and  Dr.  Rosalie  Bertell,  director  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Concern  for 
Public  Health.  The  film  also  records  a 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  two 
Canadian  women  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  to  discuss  peace 
initiatives  with  their  Soviet 
counterparts.  Directors  Klein  and 
Nash  will  attend  the  June  2 screening 
and  take  part  in  a discussion  with  the 
audience  following  the  film. 


WHITE  DUTY  SHOES 

Santana.  Best  on  today’s  market.  Eight  styles  in  stock.  10%  off 
our  regular  discounted  price  with  this  ad.  Beat  the  high  prices 
of  the  uniform  boutiques.  Also  $5.00  off  our  discounted  price 
on  all  our  famous  name  brands  of  ladies  leather  footwear. 

BLUEBERRY  SHOES 

129  Spadina  Avenue,  between  Richmond  and  Adelaide 
Telephone:  596-6854 


prisoners  and  any  steps  in  the  Cold 
War”. 

The  number  of  FRSC  who  support 
the  campaign  is  now  238. 

Israel  Halperin 
Department  of  Mathematics 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should’ read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call; 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Varujan  Gharakhanian,  978-4419;  (5)  Christine  Marchese, 
978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112;  (7)  Maureen  Brown, 
978-4312;  (8)  Mirella  Taiariol,  978-7252. 


Clerk  Typist  I 

($12,730  - 14,980  - 17,230) 
Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music,  two  positions  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics,  50  percent  full- 
time (1) 

Clerk  II 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Health  Services  (2) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Health  Services  (2),  Central 
Services  (6),  Scarborough, 
Residence  Office  (6),  Surgery 
(6),  Geology  (7),  Graduate 
Studies  (1) 

Cashier 

($15,401) 

Robarts  Library,  part-time 
(6) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Radiology,  50  percent  full- 
time (6) 

Secretary  II 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Research  Administration  (1), 
International  Cooperation 
(1),  Family  & Community 
Medicine  (6),  Surgery  (6) 


Secretary  III 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Otolaryngology  (6) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Personnel  (2) 

Counselling  Assistant 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (2) 

Coordinator,  Counselling 
Services 

($30,070  - 35,380  - 40,690) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Pathology  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Medical  Genetics  (5),  Micro- 
biology (5),  Banting  & Best 
Medical  Research  (5), 
Histology  (5),  Botany, 
Molecular  Biology  Group  (7) 


Engineering  Technologist 
III 

($24,450  - 28,770  - 33,090) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Research  Officer  I 

($16,960  - 19,950  - 22,940) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 

Craftsman  III 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Zoology  (7) 

Farm  Resident 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Hart  House  (3) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
information  System  Services 
(3) 

Systems  Software  Pro- 
grammer II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Accounting  Manager 

($27,120-31,910-36,700) 
Hart  House  (3) 

Assistant  Vice-Provost 
(Health  Sciences) 

($44,050  - 55,060  - 66,070)) 
Vice-President  & Provost  (1) 

Senior  Accountant 

($33,400  - 39,290  - 45,180) 
Comptroller  (3) 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


The  Patio  is  Open! 

Try  our  tasty  new  pies  — 

Melton  Mowbray 
English  Pork 
Chicken  & Honey  Ham 
Pork  & Walnut 
Pork,  Apple  & Celery 
Duck  & Apricot 

Gingham  Pie  (Beef  Barley  & Beer) 
Norfolk  Game  Pie  (Rabbit  & Duck) 
Cornish  Pasty 
Steak  & Kidney  Pie 

All  served  with  Emelia's  delicious 
conserves  and  garnished  with 
lettuce,  tomato  and  cucumber 

Open  to  members  and  their  guests 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks  St, 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

House  for  Rent.  Bright, 
spacious,  fully  furnished,  4 
bedrooms  (or  3 -i-  1 large 
study),  close  to  schools,  sub- 
way and  shops.  September  1 , 
1985  — July  1,  1986;  $1,300/ 
month  + utilities.  485-9252. 

Choice  Moore  Park  Home, 

July  ‘85  to  July  ‘86. 1 0 minutes 
from  University.  Bright,  well- 
furnished,  fully-equipped.  3 
bedrooms,  2 washrooms, 
study,  family  room  with 
walkout.  Quiet  cul-de-sac  near 
schools,  transportation,  shops, 
parks.  Pleasant  secluded 
garden.  Suits  small  family,  no 
pets.  References.  423-1102. 

Summer  rental,  North 
Rosedale.  Furnished  house,  9 
rooms,  2-1/2  baths,  playroom, 
deck,  fenced-in  backyard,  sun- 
porch.  All  appliances.  Quiet 
shady  crescent  near  bus,  park, 
shops.  End  June  — end 
August.  $1 250/mo.  Refer- 
ences, no  groups.  960-4964. 

House  for  Rent:  Furnished  6 
bedroom  beautifully  renovated 
Victorian,  on  a park.  Nov- 
ember 1 , 1 985  to  September  1 , 
1986.  $1650  month.  Cleaning 
person  included.  Phone 
535-4040. 

Sublet,  July  & August,  large 
elegant,  4 room  apartment, 
ground  floor  house,  study, 
fireplace,  garden,  grand  piano, 
parking,  minutes  from  Univer- 
sity, subway,  fully  furnished, 
cable,  non-smokers  only,  $800, 
532-4209. 

July-August  rental.  Fur- 
nished, historic  townhouse, 
near  Church  & Wellesley.  2 
bedrooms,  study,  den  (with 
sofa  bed),  2 bathrooms,  decks. 
$1 . 100/month,  $275/week 
(min.  6 weeks)  + utilities. 
Prepared  to  discuss  alternative 
arrangements.  967-0430. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  From  July 
1 985  to  August  1 986,  a three- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home. 
Located  in  quiet  west  Toronto 
neighbourhood,  convenient  to 
airport  and  subway.  Finished 
family  room,  study-,  laundry, 
2-1/2  baths,  and  2-car  garage. 
$1150  per  month  -t-  utilities. 
978-7046/232-2330. 

Elegant  house  — 3 bedrooms 

— dining  room  — den  — fur- 
nished — modern  appliances 

— finished  basement.  Steps 
away  from  beach  and  board- 
walk, 1 0 minutes  to  downtown. 
$1500  monthly  includes 
heating  & hydro.  Available 
Sept.  1 or  before.  691-4572. 


Two  storey  house,  turn-of- 
century,  beautifully  renovated, 
semi-furnished,  spacious, 
bright,  fully  broadloomed,  open 
concept  on  quiet  residential, 
treelined  street.  Front  and 
backyards.  Two  sundecks,  two 
entrances,  four  appliances. 
Walking  distance  U of  T and 
Kensington  Market.  College  & 
Spadina.  $1 200/monthly  utilities 
inclusive.  Available  June  1985 
to  June  1986  or  negotiable.  Call 
Joseph  960-9975. 

Bloor/Jane  furnished 
3-bedroom  house,  finished 
basement,  1 -car  garage.  All  ap- 
pliances including  washer, 
dryer  and  freezer.  Sunroom 
and  breakfast  nook  look  out  to 
rock  garden.  September  1985 
to  June  1986.  No  smoking.  No 
pets.  $1,000  -t-  utilities. 
767-3602  evenings. 

For  rent:  Sept.  ‘85  to 
July/Aug.  ‘86.  Beautiful,  large, 
3-bedroom  home  on  quiet  cres- 
cent in  Mississauga  near  Erin- 
dale  College.  Furnishings  and 
appliances  may  be  included. 
Approx.  $1200  monthly.  Phone 
279-7417  evg. 

Village  by  the  Grange.  One 

bedroom  apartment  available 
July  T.  Luxurious.  Air  condi- 
tioned. Security.  Courtyard 
view.  $695  per  month.  Phone 
593-6636  evenings  or 
weekends. 

3 bedroom  renovated  town- 
house.  Summerhill  subway. 
Furnished,  including  piano. 
Available  June,  July,  Aug.  85. 
$1 200/mo.  including  wkly. 
cleaning  service  and  all  utilities, 
eve.  961-0586,  days  Ms.  M. 
Malone,  925-5141 , 

Sublet  available  immediately 

through  August  — time  negoti- 
able. Lovely,  furnished  1 bed- 
room apartment,  spacious,  ideal 
location  across  from  Art  Gallery 
of  Qntario,  walking-distance  to 
U of  T.  $530  monthly, 
923-5256  or  978-6926  (Roman), 

July-August  sublet.  Pleasant, 
furnished,  two  level,  3 bedroom 
apartment  in  Cabbagetown, 
near  TTC,  parks,  U of  T.  $550 
monthly  plus  utilities.  923-5256 
or  978-6926  (Roman). 

2 bedroom  apartment, 

Runnymede  & Annette.  1/2  hr, 
U of  T.  Available  July  2/85. 
$650/monthly  including  heat  & 
hydro.  Call  Anna  762-8912 
after  6 p.m. 

House  for  Rent:  $900  -i- 
utilities.  Private  parking.  3 bed- 
rooms plus  den,  5 appliances, 
air  conditioning  & central 
vacuum.  25  min.  U of  T.  Near 
subway  and  amenities. 
Available  July  1st.  Contact 
463-8613  eve.  & w/e. 

Fully  restored  3 bedroom 
Victorian  home.  Loft  off 
master  bedroom,  skylight.  Flex- 
ible occupancy  date.  Harbord 
& Brunswick.  $1,300  plus 
utilities  (approx.  $1 00/month). 
588-1669  or  530-4609,  leave 
message. 

Tourist  Accommodation.  10 

minutes  to  U of  T.  Clean  quiet 
guest  home.  Daily/weekly  rates 
available  with  breakfast  includ- 
ed 594-2428. 


Apartment  for  rent.  Bloor- 
Bathurst  area.  1 large 
bedroom.  If  interested  please 
call  594-0990. 

Subiet  one-bedroom  6 to  8 
months.  Avenue  Road/Daven- 
port. Furnished.  Beautiful  view. 
Non-smoker.  References.  June 
or  July.  Telephone,  oable, 
hydro  extra.  Care  for  kitty, 
plants.  Pool,  sauna,  gym,  park- 
ing. $515.  921-7205  evenings. 

Subiet:  June  1 — Sept.  1. 

Annex:  one-bedroom  flat,  fur- 
nished, $600  per  month,  in- 
clusive, except  tel.  Suitable 
quiet  single  person  or  oouple. 
No  pets,  non-smokers  prefer- 
red. 3rd  floor.  536-2897  or 
leave  name  & no.  at  978-3289, 
M.  van  Floogendyk,  Fine  Art. 

Spacious,  Victorian,  Annex 
home,  fully  appointed  for  July, 
August.  4 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, jacuzzi,  sauna,  veget- 
able garden,  parking.  Refer- 
ences required.  $1000  per 
month  inclusive.  Flousekeeper, 
great  with  children,  available  at 
extra  charge.  923-1234 
evenings. 

August  1,  1985  to  Juiy  31, 
1986  (flexible).  4 bedrooms 
with  main  floor  laundry  and 
family  rooms.  Close  to 
schools/public  transportation. 
Guildwood  location.  $1000/ 
month  plus'  utilities.  Phone: 
Wayne  Enright,  284-3340 
(office),  265-2958  (home). 

Walk  to  U of  T ali  summer 

from  Avenue  Rd.  & Bloor.  July/ 
August  rental  6th  floor  3 
bedroom  furnished  apartment, 
2 baths,  air  conditioning,  park- 
ing, cable,  security,  balcony, 
park  view,  quiet,  all  utilities, 
$1 500/month.  926-9311. 

Apartment  to  Rent. 

July-August;  Toronto  near 
Yonge/Eglinton,  close  to  sub- 
way; fully  furnished  and  equip- 
ped modern  high-rise  apart- 
ment; 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  air 
conditioning,  balcony,  security 
guard,  indoor  plus  guest 
parking,  supervised  swimming 
pool,  Canadian  antique  fur- 
niture. For  teachers  or  Univer- 
sity associates,  adults  only. 
$800  per  month.  Tel:  evenings 
(416)  487-2201  or  (416) 
349-2211. 

Queen  & Bathurst.  Very  large 
(1 ,450  sq.  ft.)  renovated  two- 
storey  coach  house.  Near 
shopping  and  TTC.  Skylights, 
ceiling  fans,  washer/dryer, 
carpet,  natural  wood. 
366-1790. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Wanted  -furnished  house  or 
apartment  for  six  months.  July 
- Deoember,  1985.  Visiting  pro- 
fessor and  family  (2  children). 
City  location  preferred.  Call  col- 
lect (315)  446-4310.  Dr.  J. 
Mercer,  403  Flamilton  Pkwy., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13214, 

Furnished  3 bedroom  house 
required  with  all  amenities  for 
visiting  professor,  wife  and  2 
children  (6  yrs'and  2 yrs). 
Mississauga  area  preferred 
(close  to  Erindale  campus). 
August  1/85  to  July  31/1986. 
Enquiries  Mrs.  P.  Linnemann  — 
978-6023. 


Furnished  apartment  or 
house  required  for  July  and 
August  1985  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor with  wife,  9 year  old 
child,  and  Chihuahua  dog 
(apartment  raised  and  trained). 
Close  to  St.  George  campus 
preferred.  Call  978-6023  (P. 
Linnemann)  for  further  details. 

Young  responsible  married 
coupie  looking  for  accom- 
modation starting  August  or 
September  in  U of  T area. 
Flouse  or  apartment.  Will 
housesit.  Max.  $500/month.  Ex- 
cellent references  available. 
Please  call  Jennifer  after  9 p.m. 
M-F  at  653-2303. 

Wanted  — quiet  furnished  1 

or  2 bedroom  apartment,  by 
responsible,  non-smoking, 
health  professional  returning  to 
grad,  studies.  Sept.  85  — June 
86.  (flexible).  Dr.  Grant  Fraser, 
P.6.  Box  1114,  Guelph,  Qnt., 
N1H  6N3.  (519)  821-8784. 

Faii  term  leave?  Mine  comes 
in  spring,  so  1 need  somewhere 
to  live  Sept.  — Christmas. 
Single,  quiet,  non-smoker,  50, 
will  care  for  pets  or  plants.  Prof. 
Eddie,  978-4963  or  978-4615 
(leave  message);  828-5404 
(Erindale). 

Furnished  3 or  4 bedroom 
house.  Yonge/Lawrence  area, 
piano  preferred,  required  for  1 
year  effective  August  15,  1 985. 
Call  Fleather  weekdays  only  9 
to  4,  483-8798. 

Wanted  — Furnished  house 
or  apartment  for  four  months. 
Septem  ber-  Decern  ber  1985. 
Visiting  professor  and  family  (2 
children).  Convenient  Etienne 
Brule  School  (York  Mills  Rd.). 
Call  collect  (418)  656-3913  or 
651-4565.  Roland  Quellet,  220 
FSE,  Laval  University,  Quebec 
G1K  7P4. 

Professional  couple  seeks  1 
to  2 yr.  house  sitting.  Central 
preferred.  Arrangements  neg- 
otiable. References  available. 
Please  call  R.S.  Stratton.  Bus. 
751-6522—  Res.  961-0621. 

Responsible  professional 
couple  with  family  moving  to 
Toronto  for  2 year  medical 
research  appointment . wishes 
to  rent  3/4  bedroom  furnished 
home  beginning  July/August 

1985.  Prefer  High  Park  area. 
Call  collect  after  6 p.m.  (519) 
472-5820.  London,  Qnt. 

House  needed  this  summer! 

Nice  quiet  boring  couple  (with 
cat)  returning  from  Edmonton 
late  June,  looking  for  a house  to 
sit.  Toronto,  731-4397,  or  David 
Lennick,  CBC,  Box  555,  Ed- 
monton, T5J  2P4. 

Two  professionai  business 
women  with  excellent 
references  seek  two  bedroom 
house/duplex/apartment  near 
Yonge/University /Spadina  sub- 
way lines.  Max.  $800  inclusive. 
July  1 or  later  occupancy.  Call 
Gail  or  Anne  482-7748  before  8 
a.m.,  after  9 p.rn.,  any  time 
weekends.  Keep  tryingl 

Wanted:  3 -i-  bedroom  house 

from  Aug.  1 to  July  1 , 1 986  for 
visiting  professor  and  family. 
Non-smokers,  no  pets,  respon- 
sible. Please  call  Dr.  J.  Percy 
978-4971  days. 

Wanted:  House  or  apartment 

to  rent  in  or  near  Rexdale  from 
September  1 , 1 985  to  June  30, 

1986.  Also,  willing  to  house 
swap  with  faculty  spending 
leave  at  Memorial  University. 
Contact:  Marjory  Campbell, 
Assistant  Professor,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, St.  John’s,  Nfid.,  A1 B 3X8. 
Ph:  (709)  737-8165  or  895-2230 
(after  6). 


Visiting  nursing  professor 

requires  a furnished  house  or 
apartment,  within  city  limits, 
from  September  1,  1985,  to 
April  30,  1986,  Call  (403) 
451-4096  (evenings)  or  write:  J. 
Kikuchi,  11338  — 126  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5M  0R4. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Barbados  — Qne  or  two 
bedroom  cabanas.  West  coast 
near  Sandy  Lane.  Best  beach 
on  the  island.  Good  swimming, 
snorkelling,  diving,  wind 
surfing,  etc.  Close  to  golf  and 
tennis.  Weekly  $200  Canadian. 
Contact:  M.  McGrath  978-4941 
or  967-5992. 

Clearwater,  Fiorida.  3 

bedroom-  home.  Close  to 
beaches,  tennis  and  golf.  Ideal 
for  1 or  2 families. 
US$275/week  April-November; 
US$325/week  December- 
March,  extended  rates  on  re- 
quest. 978-7078  or  593-5186. 

Surrey,  England  - 25  miles 
south  of  London  luxury  apart- 
ment for  rent  (daily/weekly)  in 
beautiful  16th  century  country 
house.  Double  bedroom, 
bathroom,  livingroom,  with 
cooking  facilities.  Covered 
swimtjiing  pool,  golf  field,  12 
acres,  $250  per  week.  Call 
Peter  at  (41 6)  967-5535  (home) 
or  365-3703  (office). 

Balsam  Lake...  rent 

2-bedroom  summer  home  ex- 
clusive area  in  the  Kawarthas.  1 
acre,  guest  cabin,  spectacular 
view,  excellent  swimming,  total 
comfort.  No  pets/children.  July 
and/or  August.  $300. 00/week, 
787-8710  (evenings,  after  9 
p.m.,  Monday-Thursday;  any 
time  on  weekends.) 


Accommodation 

Houses  & properties  for  sale 

67  Acres  of  unlimited  view 

featuring  3 bedroom  log  house 
with  full  basement.  Bush  & 
creek.  Fireplace.  New  well. 
Close  to  skiing.  Must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Call  or  write: 
Cornfield  Ltd.  Real  Estate 
Broker,  Box  301 , Thornbury, 
Qnt.  NOH  2P0.  (519)  599-2136. 

West  Annex  Custom  Reno- 
Restoration  3 bedroom  home. 
Super  kitchen  with  solarium 
and  walk-in  pantry.  Master  bed- 
room has  ensuite  greenhouse. 
Garage.  $20,000  + down. 
Ashleigh  Real  Estate  Services 
Ltd.  Gwen  Lee  537-2667. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years' 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
111.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967,  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Qffice  Works  531-8782. 

Professionai  Word  Process- 
ing (“camera  ready”  copy), 

photocopying,  transcription. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive 
letters  and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
Qn  campus  — 81  Harbord  St. 
at  Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FiNGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 


AFT  Word  Processing. 

“Today's  Secretarial  Service". 
Professional,  fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates.  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 
924-5287. 

Word  Processing  Typing. 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manu- 
scripts, Reports,  Letters, 
Labels,  Envelopes.  We  provide 
final  copy  on  plain  bond  for 
photocopying  or  on  your  letter- 
head. Call  the  Word  Processing 
Professionals  593-6250. 
WQRDWRAP  Inc.,  1 1 1 Elizabeth 
Street.  (Downtown). 

Word  processing  services  — 
IBM  compatibie.  Manuscripts, 
theses,  resumes,  reports,  etc. 
Efficient,  reasonable  and  fast. 
Marilyn  731-1030. 

Need  a professional  job 
done?  The  WQRD  PRQCESS- 
ING  CENTRE  located  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  pro- 
vides top  quality,  professional 
work.  We  specialize  in  theses, 
multiple  letters,  resumes, 
manuscripts,  tape  transcrip- 
tions, labels,  list  processing. 
M.S.B.,  Room  3247,  978-5021 . 


Miscellaneous 


Passport,  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$6.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2. 
Inst.  Media  Services,  Rm  021, 
Best  Inst.  112  College  St. 
978-8919. 

Your  Own  Credit  Union,  if 

you  are  employed  by  the 
U of  T you  can  join  the  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  Credit 
Union  (Unicoll).  For  further  in- 
formation call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  San  Juan 
National  Forest  in  Colorado,  the 
Great  Smokies  in  Georgia,  the 
Florida  Trail,  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time!  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIQNS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Qntario,  Canada, 
L4M  4S9. 

“Shed  pounds  before  you 
shed  ciothes”.  Lose  weight 
for  summer.  Herbal  weight-loss 
program  that  allows  you  to  lose 
weight  quickly  — safely  — 
naturally.  100  percent  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  To  get  started, 
call  598-1766. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 

Workshops  forming  with 
“accent"  on  Production  and 
Formation  of  the  English  Sound 
System,  English  Pronunciation 
and  Intonation  Patterns.  Small 
Groups,  Ten  Weekly  Sessions. 
Personalized  attention. 
Christine  Gandy  B.A.,  Reg. 
QSHA  Language/Speech 
Pathologist.  767-6691. 

Hyperion  Computer  Wanted. 

Rent  or  buy,  if  the  price  is  right. 
Prof.  Eddie,  St.  George 
numbers:  978-4963  or 

978-4615  (leave  message); 
Erindale,  828-5404;  home: 
826-0630. 

Campus  Employment  for 
Native  Students  Program  is 

looking  for.  faculties,  depart- 
ments and  offices  on  all  cam- 
puses willing  to  hire  native  high 
school  students  for  July  and 
August.  Wages  are  paid  by 
Provincial  Govt.,  summer  youth 
employment  program.  Ex- 
perience ‘85,  The  hiring  depart- 
ment will  be  responsible  for 
paying  $60  weekly  living 
allowance.  If  your  department  is 
interested  in  participating  in  the 
program,  call  Ursula  Souliere  at 
978-4136  for  details. 
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Mari 


The  Other  Japanese  Food 

298  Brunswick  at  Bloor,  Sun.  5 to  9:30  p.m.  Walking  Distance 

Tues.-Sat.  Noon  to  3 p.m.,  5 to  9:30  p.m.  from  St.  George  Campus 
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